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THE GOLDEN HYNDE. 


It was on July 25 that, with a bold- 
ness we can hardly realize, the course 
was laid. Their instruments for finding 
latitude were far from perfect; longitude 
it wus practically impossible for them to 
determine at all; the variation of the 
compass was ascertained with childish 
crudeness. But straight across the Pa- 
cific (for sixty-eight days without sight 
of land) Druke pushed his way as it 
were by inspiration, 


L 


With the fruit of Aladdin’s garden 
clustering thick in her hold, 
With rubies a-wash in her scuppers 

and her bilge ablaze with gold, 
A world in arms behind her to sever 
her heart from home, 
The Golden Hynde drove onward, over 
the glittering foam. 


II. 


If we go as we came by the South- 
ward, we meet wi’ the fleets of 
Spain! 

’Tis a thousand to one against us: we'll 
turn to the West again; 

We have captured a China pilot, his 
charts and his golden keys; 
We'll sail to the Golden Gateway, over 

the golden seas. 


III. 


What shall we see as we sail there? 
Clusters of coral and palm, 
Oceans of silken slumber, measureless 
leagues of calm, 

Islands of purple story, lit with the 
westering gleam, 

Washed with the mystic whisper, 
dreaming the world-wide dream. 


IV. 


There will be shores of sirens, with 
arms that beckon us near, 

As they stand knee-deep in the foam- 
flowers with perilous breasts and 
hair; 

Sweet is the rest they proffer, yet 
what should we gain of these 

When we gaze on the Golden Gateway, 
that shines on the goldeu seas? 
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V. 


Wound in their white embraces, 
couched in the lustrous gloom, 
Gazing ever to seaward through tle 

broad magnolia bloom, 
We should weary of all their kisses 
when, under the first white star, 
Over the limitless ocean, the Golden 
Gates unbar. 
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White hands will strive to hold us; but 
we must rise and go— 

Down to the salt sea-beaches where 
the waves are whispering low; 

White arms will plead in anguish, as 
the sails fill out to the breeze, 

And we turn to the Golden Gateway 
that burns on the golden seas. 


VIL. 


We shall put out from shore then; out 
to the Western skies, 

With the old despairing rapture and 
the sunset in our eyes: 

What shall we gain of our going? 
What of the fading gleam, 

What of the gathering darkuess, what 
of the dying dream? 


VIII. 


Only the unknown glory, only the hope 
deferred, 

Only the wondrous whisper, only the 
unknown Word, 

Voice of the God that gave us billow 
and beam and breeze, 

As we sail to the Goklen Gateway, 
over the golden sens. 

Alfred Noyes. 
The Outlook. 


SILENCE. 
Why the warning finger-tip 
Pressed for ever on my lip? 


To remind the pilgrim Sound 
That it moves on holy ground, 
In a breathing-space to be 
Hushed for all eternity. 

John B. Tabb. 
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TURKISH CAPTIVES. 
HAREM LIFE IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 


1 have just been reading Pierre 
Loti’s last book, “Les Désenchantées,” 
and have been charmed with it, recall- 
ing as it does to my mind so many in- 
teresting days spent in Constantinople 
—the poetic home of the unhappy trio, 
Zeyneb, Melek, and Djénane, whom I 
knew well, and whose friendship I en- 
joyed in spite of the fact that Loti, for 
obvious reasons, would have us believe 
them to be creatures of his imagination 
only. 

“Les Désenchantées” is in many re- 
spects a masterly presentment of facts 
concerning the daily life of upper-class 
women in Turkey—facts which, diffi- 
cult though it must have been, he un- 
doubtedly acquired first-hand from 
themselves, and round which he has 
twined a romance of very human inter- 
est. The picture he gives us of their 
“soul-life” is wonderfully faithful, sad 
as it is. That he contrived a consider- 
able amount of personal intercourse 
with some of them, outside the harem 
walls, is proved by the following pas- 
sage in a letter from Sadié, which, at 
the time of receiving, I had no idea re- 
ferred to Loti, but which, in the light 
of his subsequent book, would cer- 
tainly appear to do so: *— 


“Those who tell you that Turkish 
women are by force of circum- 
stance necessarily virtuous mislead you, 
dear friend, for Turkish women are at 
least in so far like others of their sex, 
that the bars do not exist strong 
enough to cage them when they are 
really minded to be free. At this very 
moment I could tell you of a young 
widow, a relation of ours, who Is car- 


1 All the letters quoted are translations from 
the French, in which the originals were re- 
ceived. 


rying on a most amusing flirtation 
with a foreigner, a well-kuown author. 
She contrives to meet him at some place 
or another—on the Bosphorus, in the 
woods, or in a mosque—almost duily; 
and although their friendship is pla- 
tonic, and designed only to furnish him 
with first-hand ‘copy’ for a novel he 
is writing, she gets an immense 
amount of amusement out of it. She 
has already received between fifty and 
sixty letters from him. From these it 
seems clear that, so far, she has not 
consented to lift her veil in his pres- 
ence, for in one of his effusions he says, 
‘How long am I to endure this supplice 
de Tantale? Am I never to see your 
face, which I imagine as lovely as 
your voice is gentle?’ In answer to 
this appeal, and with pardonable co- 
quetry, she sent him a photograph of 
herself, in which, as Madame de Ré- 
camier, she reclined on a sofa, with 
her head turned away, and only a sug- 
gestion of a profile! N’allez pas ré- 
pondre A cette lettre, chére amie, en 
me faisant un cours de morale, a moi 
petite Turque A laquelle on n'en a 
jamais appris. Je vous dis seulement 
ces choses pour vous apprendre que 
partout, dans tout l’univers, les femmes 
se ressemblent!” 


Only when he comes to describe 
scenes in the interior of harems, which, 
being a man, he was ipso facto de- 
barred from entering, does Loti some- 
what over-color his pictures, giving to 
them a touch of “Arabian Nights” mag- 
nificence which, in my experience, Is 
quite foreign to them. 

As an Instance of this, I might quote 
his “Zahide’s” arrival at the Palace of 
the Sultanah-Valideh, when she goes 
there to plead for her divorce:— 
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Dans le vestibule elle trouva, comme 
elle s’y attendait, une trentaine de pe- 
tites fées—des toutes jeunes esclaves, 
des merveilles de beauté et de grace,— 
vé tues pareillement comme des sceurs 
et alignées endeux files pour la recevoir: 
aprés un grand salut d’ensemble, les pe- 
tites fées s’abattirent sur elle, comme 
un vol d’oiseaux caressants et légers, et 
Yentrainérent dans le salon des yach- 
maks, o chaque dame doit entrer 
d’abord pour quitter ses voiles. 


Less picturesyue was my reception 
in the harem of Besma Hanum, the 
wife of a close relation of the Throne. 
I was assisted out of my carriage by 
a gaunt eunuch in a black frock-coat 
and red fez, who gave me the shivers 
as he clutched my arm with his sable 
paw. Inside the hall I was met by a 
crowd of female slaves, who helped me 
to remove my wraps. They varied in 
age from fifteen to forty; some of them 
were negresses, but the majority were 
Circassians. The latter are supposed 
to be the most beautiful of all Turkish 
women, on which account the slaves 
of the Sultan are always selected from 
amongst them; but, in this instance, I 
looked in vain for any trace of good 
looks, and, indeed, could hardly help 
smiling at the comic effect they pro- 
duced, dressed up to the nines in the 
latest Paris fashions, executed by local 
dressmakers. That these women de- 
vote much time and thought to their 
appearance was evident from the weird 
results attained by their sartorial 
flights of fancy. The louder the color, 
the heavier the trimming, the better 
they seemed pleased; and the homeli- 
ness of the materials employed (flannel 
seemed to have the preference) was 
fully atoned for by the length of their 
trains, and by the rakishness of the 
white muslin bonnets, ornamented with 
roses and other artificial flowers, which 
crowned their heads. They conducted 
me to the presence of their mistress, 
and stood around offering tea and rose- 


jam and otherwise attending to our 
wants the whole time my visit lasted. 


Besma Hanum is beautiful and 
highly-educated, but, as in the case of 
so many Turkish women, there is about 
her a certain lassitude, born of dis- 
couragement, and an unequal struggle 
with uncongenial surroundings. She 
spoke of the spread of education in 
Turkey and of the mental superiority 
of the educated Turkish woman over the 
equally educated Turkish man, seeming 
unable to account for a fact which she 
evidently considers perfectly estab- 
lished. She does not altogether ap- 
prove of the advanced education which 
it has become the fashion to give to 
her country-women. “The result of it 
is that they read a great deal they 
cannot digest, and hear a great deal 
they cannot understand,” she said; 
“and so they become restless and un- 
happy, with an acquired taste for all 
sorts of good things which are denied 
them. Instead of living contented in 
their own homes, as in the past, they 
must now be eternally running about 
the streets, or driving up and down the 
Grande Rue de Péra, watching with 
envious eyes, through the closed win- 
dows of their carriages, the European 
life with which they may not mix. 
They know European ladies so super- 
ficially, that they see only the society 
part of their lives, and therefore, imag- 
ine that they are imitating them when 
they spend their days in idleness, vis- 
iting, and dress. Alas! I know what I 
am talking about, for I have myself 
lived through it all, and have had to 
buy my own painful experience.” 

A very different idea of harem life 
this, to the one hitherto accepted 
amongst us, where the narghileh, rose- 
jam, and divan played so conspicuous 
a part. Nowadays, a Turkish home 
differs very little from a European one, 
except in so far that the sexes live 
apart, the women never penetrating 
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into the selamlik, and the men only 
occasionally visiting their feminine re- 
lations in the haramlik. The girls are 
educated as ours are, chiefly by foreign 
governesses. They learn all foreign 
languages, and speak them fluently, 
even amongst themselves (French for 
choice, as far as my experience goes), 
except when, out of respect for the 
presence of a member of the older gen- 
eration, they fall back on the use of 
their mother-tongue. They read the 
classics of all countries in the original, 
and play Wagner and Bach on the 
piano. All European fiction, good and 
bad, they have at their finger-ends; and 
from this ofttimes polluted source they 
glean all the knowledge they have of 
Western customs. Many of them dab- 
ble in literature themselves, copying 
the style of their favorite author with 
a skill which is quite remarkable. 

Up to the age of twelve girls are as 
free and untrammelled as European 
children, and are allowed to play with 
them and attend their parties. But 
with her twelfth birthday comes the 
inevitable day which no Turkish 
woman of the upper classes may hope 
to evade. On that day the girl becomes 
a woman: she adopts the tcharchaff? 
and joins that silent sisterhood who are 
condemned to see the world darkly 
through a veil, without having lost any 
of their natural desire to participate in 
its gaieties. Henceforth she is a pris- 
oner in the harem, which she may not 
leave unveiled and unaccompanied; 
henceforth she is debarred from any 
interchange of thought with one of the 
opposite sex, unless he happens to be 
closely related to her. 


No passage in Loti’s book is more 
true than that in which he describes 
the contrast between mothers and 
daughters of the present day, and the 
gulf which education has fixed between 
them :— 


2The Turkish woman’s street garment. 


= 


Elle était d’une autre génération, par- 
Alexandre Dumas pére. Entre elle et 
ses filles un abime s’était creusé de 
lant peu le Francais, et n’ayant lu qu’ 
deux siécles au moins, tant les choses 
marchent vite dans la Turquie d'au- 
jourd’hui. Physiquement méme elle 
ne leur ressemblait pas; ses beaux yeux 
refiétaient une paix un peu naive... 
c'est qu’elle avait borné son role ter- 
restre a étre une tendre mére et une 
€pouse impeccable sans en chercher 
plus. 


l used to realize this when I visited 
these modern mothers and daughters 
in their oriental surroundings, and I re- 
member once being particularly struck 
with it. I had gone to see the wife and 
daughter of Hamil Pasha. I found 
them sitting together in a room with all 
the doors open. Hamil Hanum was in 
European dress, of course, but it seemed 
to sit ill upon her angular figure. As 
she could not join in our conversation, 
understanding no French, she sat hud- 
dled over a mangal* rolling cigarettes, 
which she smoked one after another. 
Aziyade, her daughter, was a small del- 
icate creature, with tiny and 
feet. A mass of dark hair crowned a 
pale face, out of which shone two lus 
trous She barely 
eighteen, but was dressed in expensive 
made her look 
-an effect heightened by 


hands 


black eyes. was 


French clothes, which 
twice her age 
her very quiet and sedate manner and 
She sat 
on the clasped 
hands resting in her lap, and her curi- 
ous gaze fixed immovably upon my 
face. She told me many startling 
things, in an even tone of voice, ex- 
pressive of strengly contained emotion. 
As she was shortly to be married, our 
talk naturally turned upon the ap- 
proaching event, and I realized with 
horror that she had not seen her future 
husband, except from her window as 


her deliberate way of talking. 


sofa beside me, her 


3A heating apparatus, a kind of charcoal 
stove in vogue in Turkey. 








he passed in the street below. She 
told me that the unveiling of the bride’s 
face by the bridegroom was part of the 
marriage ceremony, and she seized the 
occasion vehemently to declaim against 
the marriage customs of her country. 
“Better far,” she said, “remain unmar- 
ried, for marriage with us is but the 
crowning misery, not to say humilia- 
tion, of our lives.” 

This recalls Loti’s description of the 
meeting of Djénane with her unknown 
husband on her wedding-day :— 


Le sourire aux lévres nous échangeons 
un regard d’interrogation et de défi su- 
préme, c’est fait, j'ai vu mon maitre, 
et mon maitre m’a vue.... 


A few days later I met Hamil Pasha, 
and I could not resist talking to him 
of his daughter Aziyade, and of her un- 
happiness at her approaching marriage. 
He told me that in that she resembled 
her elder sister Adahlet, whom, on the 
day following her wedding, he had gone 
to see in her new home. “I found her,” 
he said, “sitting dejectedly at a table, 
her head resting in her hands and her 
eyes red with tears. Not very cheerful 
for her husband, was it?’ and he 
laughed. But my heart bled for these 
poor little Turkish brides, thus sud- 
denly transplanted from the homes of 
their childhood to the roof-trees of per- 
fect strangers. Is this not the initial 
cause of much of the unhappiness 
amongst Mohammedan women? Surely 
the first reform to be advocated in Tur- 
key would be the abolition of marriage 
with an unknown and, in many cases, 
even an unseen husband. 


I dined once at the house of a palace 
official. The first thing that struck me 
on going up the stairs was the sight 
of a life-sized statue of a Vestal, stand- 
ing in a niche in the wall, enveloped in 
the folds of a tcharchaff, the hood of 
which was discreetly drawn over the 
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hair. The yashmak* concealed the fea- 
tures all but the eyes, and mittens of 
lace covered the hands that held the 
sacred fire! The Pasha, the only man 
present of course, told me, as we went 
in to dinner, that the nudity of the 
statue, which had been presented to 
him by a foreigner, offended his Mo- 
hammedan instincts. Maybe so, but 
as I passed the open door of his study 
upon arrival, I had caught sight of 
some French studies of the human fig- 
ure in very questionable taste, and I 
could not help inferring from them that 
the poor Vestal was disguised in tchar- 
chaff and veil to save appearances for 
her owner in my eyes, and not merely 
on account of his own over-sensitive 
modesty. 

The drawing-room, in fact the whole 
of this house, which I afterwards had 
occasion to realize was typical of the 
majority of homes of the Turkish upper 
classes in the capital, was decorated 
somewhat in the style of an old-fash- 
ioned London lodging-house, where the 
taste of the landlady has been formed 
by her propinquity to a cheap Turkish 
bazaar. Oleographs of scenes from na- 
ture, in tawdry gilt frames, covered 
the walls, the only portrait being that 
of the Pasha, as Turkish sense of de- 
corum forbids the portrayal of any 
male features other than those of her 
husband in a woman's apartments. 
The rooms were all lighted by gas 
lamps suspended from the ceilings, and 
these being very low, the unshaded 
lights blazed straight into one’s eyes, 
with very uncomfortable results. The 
dining-room was heated by a stove, 
the pipe of which meandered undis- 
guised round the walls, distributing in- 
tense heat everywhere. In the corner 
of this room was a marble lavabo built 
into the wall, with two taps for hot and 
cold water, presumably used for the 
five daily washings of the hands before 


4Turkish woman’s white veil, covering the 
lower part of the features. 
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prayer prescribed by the Prophet. The 
prevailing tone of color in the room 
was red and gold, and here again the 
same note of tawdriness was struck as 
in the drawing-room. The service of 
the table was slovenly in the extreme. 

What a contrast to Loti’s description 
in Djénane’s letter to André:— 


Vous savez, André, que de nos jours 
on ne dresse plus le couvert Aa la 
Turyue, done argenterie francaise, por- 
celaine de Sévres et verrerie de Bo 
héme. 


At dinner my talk with the Pasha 
turned upon the question of Turkish 
customs. 

“Madame,” he said, “the marrying of 
two wives is nowadays quite out of 
fashion. To begin with, a man finds it 
too expensive; secondly, no self-respect- 
ing girl will consent to occupy the posi- 
tion of Number Two in the household; 
and, thirdly, the spread of occidental- 
ism has so imbued our wives with 
Western ideas that hardly one of them 
would consent to the introduction of a 
rival, and without her consent no dual 
alliance would be valid in the eyes 
of the law. It was different as lately 
as in my father’s day. He married 
my mother first: she was a very beauti- 
ful Circassian, and died of cholera at 
the early age of thirty-two. After her 
death he was so lonely that he married 
three other wives right away. I, ma- 
dame, was in the unenviable position of 
having, not one, but three stepmothers 
at the same time. Oh, how tkey quar- 
relled and fought, and how unLappy I 
was! But they only quarrelled behind 
my father’s back; to his face they were 
all amiability, and one would have said 
they adored each other. My father had 
yet other wives in the course of years, 
for he married and buried no less than 
seven!” 

All the same, in spite of what he 
said, I know that polygamous mar- 
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riages do still occur, and I have a par 
ticular case in mind. 

An official living at Scutari had mar- 
ried two wives, the one a Circassian, 
the other a negress. Both lived amica- 
bly together, and in both he seemed to 
find his happiness. I happened to be 
there one day when he came home from 
his office, and I witnessed the charac- 
teristic greeting of the two wives, who 
had simultaneously rushed forth to 
meet him. The white one he kissed 
on the cheek, the black one he patted 
kindly on the shoulder. Both seemed 
quite satisfied, and not the least jealous 
of the attention shown to the other. 

But I subsequently heard of a sad 
little tragedy that broke the harmony 
of that seemingly united family. Both 
wives presented their husband with 
daughters. The child of the white 
mother was beautiful, and received all 
the petting and spoiling which her fair- 
ness attracted from the visitors to her 
father’s harem. But the black one, 
poor child, inherited all the ugliness of 
her mother. The children grew up to- 
gether, and shared the same education 
and pleasures. They were apparently 
devoted to each other, until, one day, a 
chance incident riveted the attention of 
the black child to the fact that, al- 
though every one loved and spoilt her 
sister, no one ever took any notice of 
her, Gradually the reason of it dawned 
upon her; and having once realized the 
curse that is upon her race, she delib- 
erately set to work to starve herself to 
death. No prayer or argument of her 
distressed parents availed; to all their 
entreaties she merely replied. “No one 
will ever love me! Why should I 
live?” 


The question of buying and selling of 
domestic slaves in Turkey has always 
interested me. It appears that, al- 
though as an institution slavery is for- 
bidden by law, there is a great deal of 
it still carried on en cachette. 
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Girls are sold for a few medjediehs® on 
the sherkets,* and boatloads of Circas- 
sians and negroes are brought to Con- 
stantinople by regular dealers, who se- 
crete them in places quite well known 
to likely purchasers, who go there to 
buy them. A Turk said to me, laugh- 
ing, one day, “Of course we have our 
slaves; we could never get on without 
them!” ‘This same man had a very 
pretty child, aged about twelve, serving 
at his table one night that I was dining 
at his house. Pointing her out to me, 
he whispered, “That girl may one day 
be the wife of the highest in the land; 
she is a pure-bred Circassian, and prom- 
ises, as you see, to be very beautiful. 
If she turns out as well as I expect, I 
shall send her as a present to his Maj- 
esty. If she succeeds in pleasing him, 
and bears him a son, she becomes a 
Sultanah, a royal princess! And I shall 
gain—well, promotion!” He did not 
seem to see anything revolting in thus 
bartering a human being. 

He told me a story, which, needless 
to say, I did not believe, of how he once 
bought a Sudanese slave, a handsome 
creature with an inky black skin. The 
first three months she was in the house 
she resolutely declined to wear more 
clothes than were the fashion in her 
native country, and systematically tore 
to pieces all the garments provided for 
her. At last she was persuaded to 
wear them, and even to put on the cus- 
tomary tcharchaff to go out with the 
daughters of the house. One day they 
were driving along the quay at The- 
rapia, when they happened to pass an 
English naval officer in uniform. At 
sight of him Zoe flew into the greatest 
excitement, her eyes glistened, and she 
smacked her lips. “C'est bon’ ca, c’est 
bon,” she gurgled, pointing at the Eng- 
lishman. “Dans mon pays on mange 
ca. La peau est trés blanche. On fait 


5 A medjedieh is worth about four shillings. 
6Steamers plying up and down the Bos- 
phorus 
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bien bouiller, puis on met la graisse 
sur du pain et on mange. Oh, que 
e’est bon!” Presumably, in the course 
of some African campaign, an unfortu- 
nate naval officer must have fallen into 
the hands of a cannibal tribe to which 
Zoe belonged, and the sight of his uni- 
form reminded her of the episode and 
revived her cannibal instinct. Be this 
as it may, the two girls with her were 
frightened out of their lives, and imme- 
diately on their return from their drive 
persuaded their father to get rid of her. 

It appears that in many houses the 
slaves are very well treated. One 
Turkish lady even told me that they 
were becoming quite a nuisance. They 
give themselves such airs that, in the 
course of a year, the whole lot of them 
won't do as much work as one Chris- 
tian servant. They have to be waited 
upon themselves, wish to be considered 
as family retainers, “comme des 
espéces de cousines,” as the narrator 
said, and even expect to be given jew- 
els. But sometimes they ask for their 
freedom, and then they become so tire- 
some that, in order to escape their im- 
portunity, one is obliged to accede to 
their request. ‘We had one,” said this 
lady, “who, after being with us four 
years, set to work to beg for freedom. 
My father granted it, and even took 
the trouble to find her relations, to 
whom he restored her.” 

“C’est une charité,” said another 
friend, rather facetiously I thought, 
“to adopt one of these slave girls as a 
baby. We clothe her and educate her 
in return for quite light services in the 
household, and when she is old enough 
we sell her to some young Pasha, on 
condition that he liberates and marries 
her. The bargain very often appeals 
to him, because he thus gets a nicely 
brought-up wife without the burden of 
a mother-in-law.” 

In the old and brilliant days of Turk- 
ish harems, the chic thing used to be 
to have all the slaves standing motion- 
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less and erect against the wall, decked 
in the most magnificent garments of 
richest material and laden with the 
costliest jewels of the family. The 
more slaves the family could thus af- 
ford to keep doing nothing but showing 
off their own beauty and that of their 
clothes and jewels, the greater its 
credit. 

I know of a harem in Constantinople 
where the lady has a special fondness 
for child-slaves. She buys all the 
pretty little girls she sees on the 
sherkets, and treats them like lap-dogs, 
feeding them well and spoiling them 
outrageously. When she is at table, 
they sit in rows on the floor, on their 
heels, and she throws a tit-bit first to 
one, then to another, deriving the great- 
est amusement from them. When they 
reach the age of twelve she weeds 
them out: the prettiest she sends as 
presents to the Palace, the second best 
are sold to men who want slaves with- 
out encumbrances, and the ugly ones, 
poor things, destined to be the drudges 
and unhappy ones of their class, she 
keeps for the household work of her 
own establishment. 

I inquired how it is that Turks are 
able, on apparently slender incomes, to 
feed so many semi-useless mouths. 
“Madame,” answered my friend, “the 
feeding of a Turkish household is not 
like that of an English one: we don't 
know how to live, and, at the end of 
the year, a Turkish gentleman's budget 
very often shows a deficit, like that of 
his Government!” 


The expression of an intense longing 
for freedom perpetually recurs in the 
conversation of Turkish women. The 
other day, talking to Sadié, one of the 
most attractive and most rebellious of 
these poor captives, I said to her, “But 
are you not practically as free as we 
are, except that you are debarred from 
the society of men other than any im- 
mediate relative? You may drive out, 
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you may go shopping, you may visit 
other harems, you may even exchange 
several day visits with your women 
friends.” “Oh yes,” answered Sadié, 
“but the slavery of Turkish women does 
not consist in bodily confinement, but 
in a thousund irksome forms of re- 
straint, by which we are controlled, 
though to all appearance free. For 
instance, in the matter of dress, it is 
decreed, by direct order of the Sultan, 
the shape of the tcharchaff and the 
thickness of the veil to be worn in the 
street. We may not use fur or any 
trimming on our street garments. 
Should we do so, we render ourselves 
liable to being taken up by the police. 
We may not walk or drive except in 
pairs and attended by slaves, and we 
must be indoors by sunset unless a 
earriage awaits us and a kavass." 
Theatres, concerts, and all public 
places of entertainment, are absolutely 
prohibited. On the return home of the 
ladies of the house, the servant, whose 
duty it is to go out with them, gives a 
complete compte-rendu to the Pasha of 
every place they have been to. Of 
course, as the slaves move freely about 
their mistresses, listening to and watch- 
ing all that goes on, they are admirably 
fitted for this sort of domestic espion- 
age. All the letters that come to the 
ladies of a Turkish house are handed 
first to the master, who himself dis- 
tributes them, after having taken stock 
of any particular one that whets his 
curiosity. It is this constant spying 
that gets on the nerves of highly sen- 
sitive and cultivated women. We are 
not even allowed locks to the doors 
of our sleeping apartments, and have 
no hole or corner where we may retire 
free from the prying eye of slaves. 
Many women will not submit to this 
domestic tyranny, and become as art- 
ful as any European in defeating its 
ends!” 

And then Sadié told me one or two 

7 Armed Turkish man-servant. 
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amusing stories that had come under 
her personal observation. One was of 
a girl cousin, whom they invited one 
day to have iftur* with them; but, in- 
stead of turning up, she seized the op- 
portunity, when her parents thought 
her safe with her relations, to spend 
an amusing téte-d-téte in a mosque with 
a young foreigner disguised as a Turk. 
Another was of a married woman, 
whose lover got himself up as a woman 
in tcharchaff and veil, and actually had 
the audacity to visit her in her own 
harem, on pretence of inspecting the 
house, which was for sale; whilst yet 
another, who had been married by her 
father to a rich but paralytic old fellow 
three times her age, solaced her leisure 
by receiving her neighbor on the top 
story of her house, to which he gained 
access by a hole in the roof, and where 
they were quite safe from a surprise 
visit on the part of the infirm old hus- 
band. 

“Of course,” laughed Sadié, answering 
the incredulous look in my face, “people 
will tell you that such things can- 
not happen,—that too careful a watch 
is kept over the women, and that, even 
if her servants did not betray her, one 
of her friends would be sure to do so 
out of spite. Believe them, if you like; 
all I can tell you is that there are hun- 
dreds of cases of this kind happening 
every year. Turkish women are ex- 
traordinarily clever at carrying on a 
clandestine flirtation, and the risk of 
discovery makes them preternaturally 
sharp. Besides, slaves are no harder 
to bribe than any other servants!” 

A charming letter from Sadié gives 


us a picture of another side of 
Turkish domestic life. She wrote 
thus :— 

Ped 


“How I wish you had been with us 
yesterday. We spent such a happy 
day at Yeni Keny visiting some young 
cousins who live there in a picturesque 


® Luncheon. 
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old yali, the wooden balconies of which 
overhang the turquoise waters of the 
Bosphorus, not far from Rumeli His- 
sar, with its grand old towers. It was 
a balmy day of June, the sky was as 
blue as the hills were green, and the 
amorous sun kissed the rippling water, 
leaving upon it the shimmering im- 
press of its warm caress. We arrived 
in our caique, the red and white livery 
of the boatmen adding yet another 
note to the splendid feast of color in 
which you would have fairly revelled. 
Old and dilapidated as the yali appears 
when seen from the river, it is yet 
wonderfully imposing within, and you 
would be surprised at the stateliness 
of its hundred-year-old columned halls, 
and charmed witb the play of foun- 
tains in the marble basins of the shady 
old court. You would be impressed, too, 
as I always am, with the serenity of 
the atmosphere pervading these old 
Islamic dwellings; the calm of the 
monastery is in them, the calm of life 
which knows no change, the calm born 
of centuries of routine. 

“Upon our arrival, an old negress 
opened the heavy nail-studded door just 
enough to peer at us through the slit 
thus made. When she saw who we 
were, she gave us a toothless smile, 
and, after admitting us, hurried before 
us up the old stairway into a large 
white hall carpeted with matting, 
where the slaves, who, as usual, ac- 
companied us, helped us to remove our 
tcharchaffs and veils. 

“Then we proceeded into an inner 
room, and a moment later a door 
opened opposite to the one by which 
we had entered, and our two cousins 
flew in, looking like gay-colored butter- 
flies in their gossamer gowns of mus- 
lin. Many were the kisses exchanged, 
for it was long since we had met, and 
these cousins are like sisters to us,— 
we love them almost as dearly. 

“Our first greetings over, we settled 
down round a low marble table close to 
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the open window, and, whilst sipping 
our coffee fell to gossiping. 

“The room we sat in was reserved 
for Mirhi and Erminé. It was a quaint 
old room, filled with treasures collected 
by them in the bazaars of Stamboul. 
In one corner was a piano, on which 
lay scattered a pile of music and songs. 
The chairs were all low and softly 
cushioned with pillows, and on the ta- 
bles inlaid with ivory were a profusion 
of flowers and books. Here we spent 
our day. 

“In the evening, after supper, the 
father of Mirhi and Erminié joined us. 
His grave presence lent a solemnity 
to our conversation, which before his 
coming had been entirely absent from 
it. 

“He is a very severe old man, with 
a manner so stern that his slaves trem- 
ble before him. He is much feared 
and but little loved by his children, for 
they dread his fierce temper, and hate 
the unquestioning obedience which he 
exacts from them. 

“A silence fell on our little company. 
He sat on a low divan, his fez pushed 
back from his forehead, his shifty 
brown eyes following every movement 
we made, but never uttering a word, 
as he lazily sipped his coffee and 
smoked his chibook. Presently Erminé 
opened the piano, and, playing by 
heart, let her fingers wander at will 
over the ivory keys. Then Mirhi 
strolled over to her side, and, lifting 
their pure young voices together, they 
began to sing some of those passionate 
Western airs that move the soul of the 
listener. 

“And we listened, the old Pasha 
and I. 

“Sitting in the dusk of that beautiful 
evening, with the low windows thrown 
wide to the evening breeze, and the 
waters of the Bosphorous murmuring 
an accompaniment to the music which 
they made, my heart was filled with 
vague longing. Again I was struck 


by the distance dividing the West from 
the East, symbolized by the coutrast 
betwixt the voluptuous music they had 
chosen and the orientalism that hedged 
in the lives of the singers. Not for 
them was the love of their song, not 
for them the freedom of that enchanted 
land over against the dim and distant 
horizon; not for them, nor, alas! for 
me, the joy of loving and being loved. 

“I was drawn from these painful 
musings by the Pasha’s harsh voice. 

“*Yes, as I always say, what pleases 
me most in my children’s song is that 
I alone am privileged to hear it,—I 
alone of all men may enjoy it’; and he 
smiled in the cold moonlight. 

“I could not answer. The cruel 
words breaking in on my thoughts al- 
most made me cry, for they seemed to 
epitomize the whole of our grievance 
as slaves of the harem! But, turning 
to Mirhi, I was surprised to see her 
iaughing. Taking me by the arm, she 
drew me towards the open window. 

“‘T am tired of singing,’ she said 
aloud; ‘come and look at the moon.’ 
Then leaning towards me, she whis- 
pered, ‘Look there, under the window!’ 

“I looked, and I saw, close to the 
steps, a white caique, and sitting in it, 
motionless, a foreigner, wrapped in the 
folds of a cloak! In one hand he held 
an oar idly balanced; the other rested 
familiarly against the wall of the aus- 
tere old yali. 

“*Who is that? I whispered in 
amazement. 

“‘Only a fisherman,’ answered Mirhl, 
laughing. ‘I sing for him every even- 
ing at this hour.’ 

“And at that moment, shocked as I 
was, I was glad, dear friend, to know 
that after all her father was wrong, 
and that all the time he was being 
made to dance, and that to a tune of 
his naughty little daughter’s own pip- 
ing.” 


Talking to a Turkish gentleman of 
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my acquaintance, I quoted the above 
letter, saying that I could not bear that 
selfish saying of the old Pasha, that 
his daughters sing for him alone. To 
me it holds the Turkish woman-question 
in a nutshell, and is the apt expression 
of that oriental despotism under which 
they all must suffer. He spoke in 
French, and he answered me in that 
language,—*“Madame, croyez-moi, ne 
parlez, pas ainsi & nos filles: ce ne serait 
pas la part d’une amie de réveiller en 
elles l’idée qu’elles sont malheureuses, 
et n’ont pas tous les avantages que 
vous avez.” How wilfully blind are 
these men, who will not see that they 
themselves do the mischief they would 
impute to us, by educating their girls 
up to the highest standard of Western 
learning, and giving them in addition 
free access to European literature of 
all kinds! What, after that, is there 
left for them to learn from their 
women? They are taught to be con- 
noisseurs in wine and then are forbid- 
den to taste it. How inconsistent! 

The sequel to Sadié’s letter was not 
long in coming. “Mirhi has confided to 
me the whole of her little romance,” 
she wrote. “Without telling me the 
name of her silent auditor in the white 
caique, she has confessed that he is 
neither of her race nor creed, but is a 
naval officer attached to one of the 
French ships in port. I am terrified, 
as you can readily believe, at the au- 
dacity of my flighty little cousin, who, 
in spite of the rigorous surveillance 
that surrounds her, has contrived to 
eaptivate the attention, and perhaps 


even the heart, of this stranger. This 
is her story as she told it to me. 
“‘T have known him since last 


spring (“known” is, of course, only a 
figure of speech, for we have never yet 
spoken to each other). He first no- 
ticed me in the course of our daily 
morning and evening walks. He often 
passed us on the quay in front of the 


old yali, and gradually we came to ex- 
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changing signs: a turn of the head was 
enough for me, though he could see 
nothing of my features through my 
drawn veil. Last June I was out with 
my grandmother, and we left the car- 
riage to go for a stroll. When we got 
into it again, behold a tiny unad- 
dressed note in the place I had occu- 
pied. Quickly I slipped it out of sight: 
I guessed who it came from, for I had 
seen the interesting young stranger 
walking on the quay. It was a won- 
derful letter; but I didn’t answer it. I 
even had the courage to destroy it up 
in my own little room. I received 
many more after that, always in the 
same way, until, finally, one day he 
wrote asking me to meet him alone 
at the Sweet Waters of Asia. I was 
frightened, and of course didn’t go, 
and for days after that I avoided him; 
but the time came when I missed him. 
I longed for comfort and sympathy, so 
I wrote him a note, and the first time 
we saw him I dropped it from the pass- 
ing carriage. I wrote to him that I 
never could meet him alone, but if he 
eared for music I would sing to him 
that evening and every night after at 
a certain hour! And I told him that 
in the songs I would choose would be 
the answer to his wonderful letters, so 
passionate and yet so respectful.’ ”’ 

This letter of Sadié’s indicated a 
very serious state of affairs, so, like the 
busy old woman that I am, I answered 
it by return. 

“Dear Sadié,—Warn your foolish young 
cousin whilst there is yet time. This 
young foreigner is probably but a bird 
of passage, caring nothing for Mirhi, 
except in so far as the novelty of a 
flirtation with a veiled Turkish woman 
will help to while away the tedium of 
life on board ship in the Orient. Who 
knows that he is not already boasting 
of his conquest? ‘Vous savez, j’ai une 
histoire turque sur les bras, une petite 
Orientale qui s’est toquée de moi.’ 
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And is it for this that Mirhi would 
risk the happiness of her young life,— 
Mirhi so pretty and so innocent? Oh, 
tell her to be warned, naughty little 
flirt.” 

. 

But when was Youth ever willing to 
be guided by Age? The end was as 
might have been expected. I read it 
one day in a few laconic lines of a 
paper; it was sadder even than [ haa 
expected :— 


The daughter of the Pasha has 
brought great trouble upon her family 
by running away with a foreign officer. 
She returned, indeed, after a few days, 
to her father’s house, and was even- 
tually forgiven by him; but the adven- 
ture was a terrible grief to him, and 
the disgrace of it he can never hope to 
outlive. 


Who will deny that the father him- 
self was primarily to blame? 


One day I called unexpectedly to 
see Fathma and Sidi. Up to that time 
I had known them as two of the most 
highly cultivated women of my Turk- 
ish acquaintance, whose prettiness was 
well set off by the daintiness of the 
European-furnished boudoir in which 
they usually received. But to-day the 
haramlik was very untidy. Sidi was 
lolling on a divan reading a French 
novel, whose title, “Lévres Closes,” 
gave one an idea of its probable char- 
acter. Fathma was sucking bonbons, 
but otherwise unoccupied. She had no 
stays on, but was dressed in a loose 
coat and skirt of European design. 
Her hair, parted in the middle, she had 
apparently not thought it worth while 
to do up, visitors not being expected, 
and it hung down her back in an un- 
tidy little pig-tail. When I came in 
she tried to roll it up, but was very 
unsuccessful. Her hands were dirty, 
and covered with ink-stains. Whilst I 
sat talking to them darkness came on, 
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and a little slave-girl crept in, fetched 
a lamp from a bracket -on the wall, 
took it to pieces in the middle of the 
floor, filled it with oil from a can she 
had brought with her, lighted it 
and replaced it,—all this in the 
drawing-room, and before a_ visitor! 
This little slave-girl was clothed in a 
pink flannelette dress which reached 
to the knee and gaped at the back, 
owing to its having shrunk in a wush- 
ing it had received somewhere in the 
dark ages. 

The slovenliness and sloth of Fathma 
and Sidi, when not “on parade,” and 
the primitiveness of their domestic ar- 
rangements behind the scenes, seemed 
to me at that moment typical of the 
civilization of the country. True as 
the saying is, “Grattez le Russe et vous 
trouverez le Tartare,” truer still is my 
version of the old proverb, “Grattez le 
Turque et vous trouverez le Barbare.” 
The polish of the Turk is purely super- 
ficial, and immediately beneath it are 
the elemental passions and the prim- 
itive simplicity which distinguished the 
race in its barbarous beginnings. , 

We spoke as usual of the unhappy 
lot of Turkish women, on which sub- 
ject they both had a great deal to say. 
Three things are, according to them, 
chiefly responsible for it: the spread of 
education, which is everywhere filling 
them with aspirations impossible to 
realize; the dying out of their own 
faith in the Moslem religion, which, 
depriving them of a belief in the world 
to come, makes them over-anxious for 
the happiness and amusements of this 
one; and finally, marriage with an un- 
known man, and the subsequent un- 
reasoning jealousy of Turkish hus- 
bands, which sometimes leads them to 
make virtual prisoners of their wives, 
lest some other man should by chance 
enjoy a glimpse of their faces. Sidi 
and Fathma both agreed that no rem- 
edy to this state of things is to be ex- 
pected from within. Only when Euro- 
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peans begin to realize the existence of 
this white slavery at their doors will 
there be any chance of salvation for 
the unfortunate captives. Tor, of all 
things, a Turk prides himself on bis 
“civilization,” aud the only thing that 
could induce him to alter his dealings 
with the women of his country would 
be the fear of ridicule cast upon that 
civilization in its expression towards 
them. 

Above all, these two girls condemned 
the Moslem religion in its relation to 
their sex. They complained bitterly of 
it, declariug that plurality of wives 
was at the bottom of most of their 
troubles. They waxed furious on this 
theme, childishly declaring that Mo- 
hammed had only sanctioned four 
wives because he himself wished to en- 
joy fifteen! Poor maligned Prophet! 

Pierre Loti makes his André ask 
the young trio, under whose spell he 
had fallen, whether they are not ex- 
ceptional in their revolt against the es- 
tablished order of things, but they as- 
sure him of the contrary, and my 
experience leads me to agree with 
them :— 


Nous sommes la régle. Prenez au 
hasard vingt femmes turques (femmes 
du monde s’entend), vous n’en trouverez 
pas une qui ne parle ainsi! .. . Elevées 
en enfants prodiges, en bas bleus, en 
poupées 4 musique, objets de luxe et 
de vanité pour notre pére ou notre 
maitre, et puis traitées en odalisques et 
en esclaves, comme nos aieules dil y a 
cent ans! ... Non nous n’en pouvons 
plus. 


Sadié had been my greatest friend 
in Constantinople. She was so gentle 


and seemed so unhappy that I devoted 
much of my time to her, seeking to 
relieve the tedium of the quasi-cap- 
tivity in which she lived. 

Shortly after leaving Constantinople 
for good, I received from her the fol- 
lowing pathetic letter:— 
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“Yesterday, when you had gone and 
the last sad farewells had been spoken 
between us, I felt, for the first time in 
my life perhaps, that I could struggle 
no louger under a burden of such 
crushing hopelessness. ° 

“For you are goue now, my friend, 
who alone understood me; you are 
gone, leaving my imagination thrilled 
with fresh longings for things for ever 
denied me, with fresh visions of scenes 
and countries to me for ever inac- 
cessible,—thanks to the inexorable law 
of my country, so beautiful and yet so 
cruel, which has decreed that we Turk- 
ish women shall be captives and the 
slaves of men’s pleasure. 

“Before you came, like a refreshing 
breeze from the dreamed-of West, my 
years flowed evenly: the very day be- 
fore you appeared had, I remember, 
been peaceful and well filled. I had 
been reading; writing a few letters to 
friends dear and distant; and, whilst 
the light lasted, I had tried to paint the 
fugitive beauty of a handful of flowers. 
I worked quick'y, fearing to see them 
droop and scatter their scented petals 
ere I had found colors sufficiently ten- 
der to fix on the canvas their evan- 
escent charm. And whilst my fingers 
were at work, my thoughts wandered 
freely, and I hummed the refrain of a 
gay French air. 

“Twenty years I had spent in my 
father’s harem, twenty years I had 
idled in the high-walled garden that 
enclosed it, knowing nothing of life but 
what I gathered from books; and then 
you came, and from that moment all 
was changed. For even in that first 
hour I felt all the sympathy that came 
to me from you; I felt, though I could 
not explain it, the infinite pity that 
was in you. I sat at your feet, and I 
listened to all that you had to tell me 
of the wonderful West and the women 
over there. 

“As I saw you, I learnt to appreciate 
the high life and whole purpose that 
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are at the command of every woman 
like you. Duy by day I realized more 
of the length and breadth and width 
of your lives compared to the stifling 
limitations of ours. Now I am uno 
louger coutent to read and to hear of 
these lives; | want to go out and live 
as you live, I want to be free as you 
are free, nay, loved and loving as you 
Oh, why did Fate make of me 
a Turkish captive, debarred from all 
that makes life worth living! 

“You tell me that happiness is only a 
relative term, and that unhappiness 
makes itself at home in al] climes and 
under all conditions. Too well do I 
realize that no one is safe from its 
heavy touch,—yet I would fain be free 
to fight it with my own two hands. 
Who would buy immunity from it at 
the price of clipped wings? who wuuld 
sing in a cage rather than starve in 
freedom? What kills us in the harem 
is that, when sorrow finds us out, we 
are tied hand and foot and unable to 
fly from its cold embrace. We are 
there, face to face with it, helpless vic- 
tims, fascinated by its malevolent gaze. 
We cannot go out and seek comfort in 
distractiou or safety in flight, but must 
abide with the unbidden guest and bar- 
bor him uutil he chooses to depurt. 

“Last night after dinner I took up 
a book and tried to read, but it slipped 
from my hand, and I found myself 
musing over all these things: then, 
with an effort, I went to the piano, 
and would have sung as I do every 
evening, but somehow was dumb. 
With my head in my hands I gave my- 
self up to the sorrow of your loss, and 
only when night came, and I was able 
at last to take refuge in the cold 
sanctuary of my own vast chamber, 
did I find comfort in tears. 

“T am almost afraid, dear friend, of 
sending this letter. You will regret 
once more. as you have done In the past, 
hating been the means of disturbing the 
quiet tenor of my life by dangling be- 
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fore me the immeasurable superiority 
of your lives over ours. Yet that 
knowledge must have come to me 
sooner or later from the Western books 
that we read, if not from our contact 
with the lives of Westeru women; and, 
in any case, it is too late to regret what 
has passed between you and me, for 
that wall of reserve which once kept 
us apart has been beaten down long 
since, and your Friendship is now the 
one thing that I value. The mere fact 
of it will remain to me a precious boon 
all through life.” 


This letter, as may be imagined, 
made me very unhappy, for it makes 
it quite clear that I was cruel to Sadié 
where I meant to be kind. If my com- 
ing but momentarily cheered her, and 
my going left her as sad as her letter 
implies, was I justified in thus intrud- 
ing upon her life? Have I not made 
her more discontented with her lot, 
poor child? Have I not made her days 
seem more empty and purposeless? It 
is possible that it had been wiser and 
kinder on my part to resist the pleas- 
ure of so close a friendship with her 
when I saw where that friendship 
would lead us, and realized that, sail- 
ing from Constantinople back to the 
great world, as I now have done, her 
heart, which I left fluttering in its golden 
cage, must presently break against 
those very bars which I had taught 
her to feel, but had been powerless to 
break. Yet I meant it for the best. 
How, once having seen her, could I 
pass on without seeking a clue to the 
mystery lurking in the dark depths of 
her wonderful eyes, without making 
an effort to interpret their appeal? 

Filled with these thoughts, I wrote 
to her, saying: ““Take courage, my poor 
captive. The law of compensation ex- 
ists all the world over, in an Euglish 
home as in a Turkish haramlik, and 
liberty doesn't always spell happiness. 
Unfettered freedom of action, unhin- 
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dered intercourse between men and 

women, often bring us face to face 

with impossible situations and irre- 

ducible problems, from which you at 

least in your harems are safe!” 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


But even as I penned the trite words, 
I felt what cold comfort was in them, 
and tears for poor Sadié fell on the 
page I was writing. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: AN APPRECIATION AND 
REMINISCENCE. 


“What I am, or used to be, as a rider 
to hounds, that I have always been as a 
writer of novels.” So, at his house in 
Montagu Square, said to me, in the 
summer of 1879, the oldest and the 
kindest of my literary friends, Anthony 
Trollope. The approach to completion 
of Mr. John Lane’s reissue of Trollope’s 
novels may give a timely interest, in 
the Review with whose early days he 
had much to do, to some personal rem- 
iniscences of their author, less in his 
character of man of letters than as he 
is still recollected by the rapidly dimin- 
ishing number of those who knew him 
in the social intercourse of private life. 
One preliminary remark may be of- 
fered. For the impressions left by 
twenty years’ intimacy with the novel- 
ist who richiy deserves his present re- 
vival, the present writer is not trusting 
entirely to his memory; nor is he con- 
scious of any obligations to the two 
autobiographical volumes published by 
Messrs. Blackwood in 1883. That ac- 
count of himself must have advanced 
some way so early as 1876; he never 
spoke of it except to members of his 
own family. “Whatever,” were his 
words to me in Montagu Square, “has 
been best in me has come out in my 
novels and in my cross-country work. 
The quintessence of my life has divided 
itself between the two.” As it was 
with his plots or with the personages 
of his stories, so it was with his own 
table-talk. Whether, in short, he might 
be taking a line with hounds, telling his 
story in print, or holding forth across 
the walnuts and the wine, his manner 


had the same definiteness and distinct- 
ness; the same Anglo-Saxon simplicity, 
ever honest, manly, spontaneous, im- 
pulsive, like Anthony Trollope himself. 
He saw the place at which he wished 
to arrive; he made for it; whether in 
the hunting field, on paper, or in con- 
versation he resolved on reaching it as 
directly as possible. The intervening 
impediments might be serious. Some- 
how or other they were all surmounted. 
“ *‘There,’” to use his own words, 
“some one would say, ‘is Trollope at 
the bottom of a ditch.’” After the 
ditch came a post and rails defying 
ordinary negotiation and involving an- 
other spill. It did not matter. Stout- 
hearted Anthony, as they called him at 
the Essex hunting mess, picked himself 
up, pulled himself together, and pressed 
on as if nothing had happened. “So, if 
I at all knew myself,” he said, “it is 
with my stories. They are as much a 
part of me as my limbs. [ may now 
and then be brought to a check with 
them, but for a moment only and it all 
comes right.” 

Mr. Lane’s welcome edition of the fa- 
miliar series not only helps one to re- 
fresh one’s acquaintance with many an 
old friend, from the delightful Wood- 
wards, and the sea-faring uncle who 
billets himself on them, from Sir War- 
wick Westend, with his official col- 
leagues and the parasitic Shylocks who 
used to prey on the junior members of 
the Civil Service in The Three Clerks. 
to our ancient intimates under the 


shadow of Barchester Towers; with the 
Proudie group, with Mr. Slope, above 
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all, with the Signora, the fascinating 
cripple, who from her sofa subdues 
alike bishop and curate, undergraduate 
and dean, with the capital Bertram 
group headed by the elderly scapegrace 
and diplomatist, Sir Lionel, who, hav- 
ing borrowed his last £10-note of his 
son, contrives to raise another loan of 
£30 from the chaperone of the young 
lady to whom his engaged. 
These books, re-read by those who 
knew their writer in the flesh, will 
seem to echo in their conversations the 
very tones of his voice and cadences of 
his talk. Sympathy is seldom wanting 
to the broad and manly imagination. 
Trollope’s sympathy was accompanied 
by something like intolerance on princi- 
ple of all who differed from him. Not 
indeed that he absolutely refused recog- 
nition to considerations conflicting with 
his own idea. He bore with them, in- 
deed, as patiently as he could; but his 
mind was so constituted that the opin- 
ion which once possessed it, sooner, 
perhaps, than he himself knew, or, 
rather, it may be, cared to know, crys- 
tallized into a conviction, and a convic- 
tion was to Trollope a thing for which 
to live or die. Some who read these 
lines may have been present at the 
amicably tempestuous arguments in 
which, especially at Sir Bruce Seton’s 
Union Club dinner-table, Trollope de- 
lighted to engage his friend, Sir Rich- 
ard Quain. Some problem of medical 
theory or practice was often the sub- 
ject debated. The less Trollope him- 
self knew about it the more violent 
was his exulting tenacity to his own 
view. These were occasions when, 
with boisterous jubilation, he success- 
fully contrived to keep out of his own 
sight whatever told against his own 
crude notion. 

No two men habitually meeting each 
other at the club or beneath the private 
roof could be more unlike than Trol- 
lope and Froude. It was in reference 
to the noisy and genial dogmatism of 
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the novelist that the historian, with his 
incisive blandness, spoke of “old Trol- 
lope having been banging about the 
world for a good many years.” “In 
his book,” said Froude, “on the West 
Indies and the Spanish Main, Trollope 
has described himself in his account of 
the instantaneous luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation; he has, that is, 
formed an impression when it blossoms 
forth into an article of faith.” As an 
instance of this tendency, I recollect 
Froude mentioning Trollope’s little 
book on Thackeray. Here, indeed, was 
the conventional view of Thackeray's 
character taken by some of his personal 
intimates, glorified into a religion of 
hero-worship. To detect the cynic in 
the author of Vanity 
Trollope, as preposterously unrighteous 
as to find a home for envy, hatred, and 
malice in the Elysian fields. Thack- 
eray, as Froude put it, painted by An- 
thony Trollope, becomes a human crea- 
ture altogether too good for human na- 
ture’s daily food. And yet, dpropos of 
the quality so often imputed to Thacke- 
ray and so indignantly disclaimed by 
Trollope, Trollope himself, in the pres- 
ent writer’s hearing, defined cynicism 
merely as a refusal based upon experi- 
ence and observation to find the most 
powerful mainsprings of human actions 
in disinterested motives. Equally, how- 
ever, with Trollope the writer, as well 
as with Trollope the talker, enthusiasm 
and paradox seemed necessary condi- 
tions of intellectual life. The athlete 
keeps his muscles and sinews in order 
by practice with dumb-bells or Indian 
clubs. Trollope preserved his mental 
elasticity and vigor by tilting at wind- 
mills and vociferating that to describe 
the golden mean as the chosen abode of 
truth was a contradiction in terms; 
hyperbole was made to balance hyper- 
bole; the genuine honesty of the man 
showed itself in the breathless rush 
from one extravagance to its opposite. 
Stiff in opinion, he believed in a spe- 
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cial Providence which kept him from 
being in the wrong. 

The most absolute, and, after a per- 
fectly harmless fashion, the most intol- 
erant of men, no one could possess a 
greater number of attached friends of 
more widely opposite character and po- 
sition. His dinners, sometimes at his 
own house, more often at the Garrick 
Club, were menageries of human con- 
trasis, some of whom had given him 
the ideas for the characters in his 
books. Such were the late George Sto- 
vin Venables and the present Lord 
James of Hereford, then Sir Henry 
James; Venables has been generally 
identified with the Warrington of Pen- 
dennis; he certainly sat for the Tom 
Tonans in The Warden. Lord James 
was not, indeed, reproduced in any 
such full-length portrait. He supplied, 
however, many touches for the wit and 
wisdom personified in the great law- 
yers who from time to time flit across 
Trollope’s pages. 

Not the veriest of literary purists or 
of Pharisees can bring a charge of per- 
souality against Trollope. He and his 
elder brother Thomas had been at Win- 
chester in the days of Robert Lowe, 
Lord Sherbrooke. It is, indeed. an old 
Wykhamist story that when particu- 
larly piercing cries, as of pain, were 
heard in a certain quarter of the school 
premises, it was only “old Trollope lick- 
ing his little brother.” If a sudden si- 
lence was followed by still louder 
shrieks, Lowe, some one suggeste:l, was 
giving it to them both. That scarcely 
sounds authentic; whatever may be the 
facts, Lowe was for many years the one 
politician in the front rank with whom 
Trollope had real intimacy. Bright 
and Disraeii both often rehearse, 
when waiking with a friend. favorite 
passages in a speech they were about 
to deliver; I have never heard this to 
have been a common practice of Lowe. 
But in the 1867 household suffrage de- 
bates, Anthony Trollope had heard 


from Lowe, before its delivery in the 
liouse, the most perfectly classical pas- 
sage contained in Lowe’s complaints of 
the political unfitness of the Residuum. 
It was that beginning “Democrats are 
the commonplace of history,” and end- 
ing “Lower the character of the con- 
stituencies and you lower the charac- 
ter of this House.” With Lord Sher- 
brooke’s greatest contemporaries Trol- 
lope possessed only the casual acquaint- 
ance of society; he turned to little prac- 
tical account even these opportunities 
of collecting materials and local color 
for a sketch of the political giants. 
Nothing more visibly delighted Trol- 
lope than the warm welcome which he 
only found comparatively late in life at 
the social haunts of his fellow-workers. 
Popularity in general circles had first 
come to him during his eighteen years’ 
residence in Ireland on Post Office 
work. A little later he began to be in 
the same request at the country houses 
on the English side of St. George’s 
Channel. To the close of his active 
life he was among the most regular 
guests at Highclere, when the fourth 
Lord Carnarvon made his Hampshire 
home the chief centre of a colonial cul- 
tus. Trollope, of course, was interested 
in the movement. His accounts of his 
visits to Greater Britain beyond seas 
had widened his public and brought 
him into friendly rivalry with Froude. 
Informal memoranda of the Highclere 
parties worked themselves into the so- 
ciety passages of his political novels, 
but his later intimacy with the Herbert 
family did not, as in the case of 
Froude, imply any political co-operation 
with a Cabinet Minister for Imperial 
ends. His interest in the publishing 
house which had always issued The 
Fortnightly Reriew continued active long 
after the steady outflow of his own 
novels had ceased. His friend, Mr. 
Frederick Chapman, had recently asso- 
ciated himself in business with Mr. 
Walpole, Lord Carnarvon’s relative by 
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his second marriage. As amicus curi@, 
Trollope found the warmest of wel- 
comes at Highclere. Apart from the in- 
spiration he found there for his fictions, 
Ireland had first given Anthony Trol- 
lope the opportunity of showing what 
he could do with his pen. 
iner was then conducted by his friend, 
the biographer of Dickens, John Fors- 
ter. “Let see,” 
“how freshly you 


The Exam- 


said the editor, 
can put the facts 
about this country that you ought to 
know so well.” The suggestion pro- 
duced the letters on the state of Ire- 
land, which, published by Forster in The 
Examiner, were a journalistic bit. 


me 


The son of a not too successful bar- 
rister, Anthony Trollope inherited his 
literary gifts from his mother, a power- 
ful and sprightly writer. Accidents 
made him the novelist of the Church of 
England. With clergymen he had 
had more to do than falls 
to the lot of most public schoolboys. 
The academic types he had seen first 
at St. Mary’s Winton were supple- 
mented by the observations made dur- 
ing his travels up and down England 
on Post Office business. The experi- 
ences of his everyday life were care- 
fully recorded on the tablets of mem- 
ory. Then followed perpetual planning 
of incident, devising of situations, much 
meditation as to what action on the 
part of individuais constituted in a cer- 
tain way would in given circumstances 
follow a particular set of motives. 
Ever vigilant of events around him, 
with personal problems endlessly suc- 
ceeding each other in his mind, he left 
to accident the decision of the special 
line to be taken by him as a writer; 
“accident,” were his words to the pres- 
ent writer, “did decide it.” About the 
middle of the nineteenth century, there 
appeared in The Times a correspondence 
propounding the question whether a 
beneficed clergyman could be morally 
justified in systematic absenteeism 
from his flock. The ecclesiastic who 


never 


had originated the inquiry was vehe- 


mently attacked and feelingly de- 
fended. The newspaper controversy 


dragged its slow length along and came 
to a natural death. “With me, how- 
ever,” said Trollope, “the disputation 
began rather than ended the matter. 
It was a case of conscience after my 
own heart. It set me thinking.” In 
and 
varied experience opened up a vista of 
character and of situations. 7'he War- 
den, his first real success, was the re- 
sult. “If you ask me as to the originals 
of Bishop Proudie, Mrs. Proudie, and 
the rest of them, might I say that the 
struggle between the imperious wife 
and the submissive husband is eternal 
in cathedral closes as elsewhere. I 
took human nature croziered and cas- 
socked by way of striking out a fresh 
line. Prelates with aprons, gaiters, 
shovel hats and the rest of it, once 
stripped of their clerical trappings, are 
creatures of much the same experi- 
ences, owe their anxieties or happiness, 
their personal discomforts, their de 
lights and their triumphs, to circum- 
stances not differing in kind from those 
that make up the life of their country 
neighbors, or of the middle-aged gentle- 
men whom, when in town, they meet 
daily at the Athenzeum Club.” Thus, 
and thus alone, with no special experi- 
ence of or insight into ecclesiastical 
character, certainly with less knowl- 
edge than George Eliot’s of cathedral 
gossip and scandals, Trollope, more 
truthfully and pointedly than had been 
done by any writer before his time, re- 
flected in his novels the inner life of 
the English Church. 

As for his literary methods, they can 
be given in his own words, taken from 
a note made by the present writer 
when Trollope uttered them to him. 
“Liking, as I have always done, an ex- 
tended area, I have been at my best 
when writing novels of character, 
rather than of incident. A _ central 


other words, lively imagination 
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thread of unity runs through all my 
stories, I think, and is generally to be 
found in the presence and development 
of a single character.” That seems 
true enough, and is illustrated in one of 
Mr. Lane’s latest instalments, Orley 
Farm, in point of construction probably 
Trollope’s masterpiece. Here there oc- 
curs no episode which is not subordi- 
nated to the personality of the heroine 
and directly designed to illustrate the 
temptations that befall her. Having in 
this manner hit upon a leading idea, to 
give the substance of his self-criticism, 
Trollope exemplified and enforced it 
with whatever seemed most suitable in 
his treasure-house of diversified knowl- 
edge and observation. It was his pe- 
culiar art to run the acquired materials 
into the mould most suitable for any 
given occasion. It has been said that 
Trollope makes no serious attempt, 
even in those of his novels that may be 
ealled political, to delineate from life 
the public men whom he had met. 
Notwithstanding the suggestion of car- 
icature contained in the name “Sir 
Warwick Westend,” the administrators 
in The Three Clerks are official types 
rather than individual portraits. The 
story itself grew out of the shock given 
to the novelist’s ideas of justice and ex- 
pediency by the proposal to institute 
competitive promotion in the Civil Ser- 
vice. But though Trollope has left 
few political portraits first hand, he 
has hit off rather cleverly certain an- 
gles of a few public men. The Chil- 
tern of Phineas Finn displays in some 
of his features the Lord Hartington of 
the period. The Plantagenet Palliser 
who eventually becomes Duke of Om- 
nium, recalls, as the novelist intended 
that he should, the Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue who died Lord Carlingford. In 
another Irishman, a picturesque figure 
in the Parliamentary life of the last 
century, Trollope found the original of 
Phineas Finn himself. This was Mr. 
King-Harman. Trollope had first met 


him, if I mistake not, in the old Arts 
Club, Hanover Square, at the dinner- 
table of the artist who designed some 
of the illustrations for his books, Mr. 
Marcus Stone. The sometime member 
for Dublin County and Sligo had a 
face, presence, and manner calculated 
to interest an observer of men; they 
literally inspired Trollope, who was 
just then in want, not so much of a 
character as of an individual, that 
would stimulate his imagination and 
inventiveness. 

No man’s work was more brightened 
or his mental storehouse more profit- 
ably replenished by the relaxations of 
society than Trollone’s. That he com- 
bined so much of these enjoyments 
with his ceaseless industry was due to 
his manner and hours of getting 
through his work. Almost to the last 
he was seated in his study between 4 
and 5 a.m. By a happy accident he 
discovered quite late in his course the 
help to be derived from dictation. 
“My niece,” I recollect his saying, 
shortly after this young lady became 
his amanuensis, “is down as soon as 
I am; we get so excited over our writ- 
ing that we quite dread to hear it is 
11 o'clock” (his breakfast hour). Ref- 
erence has necessarily been made to 
Trollope’s relations with Froude. The 
moral and intellectual differences of 
the two men never came out so 
strongly as when the subject of dis- 
cussion was Disraeli, and especially 
his penultimate novel, published in 
1868. The present writer happened to 
be of the company when the two were 
discussing the book. To Froude Lo- 
thair was far the best of the series 
which had begun nearly a quarter of 
a century earlier with Coningsby. To 
Trollope it marked the ne plus ulira of 
theatrical art, unreality, paint, and all 
the rest of it. Of fiction writers who 
outlived him, Miss Rhoda Broughton 
was ranked by him far above any 
other, because her style and personages 
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abounded in movement and life. My 
own acquaintance with Trollope had 
begun while as an Oxford undergrad- 
uate I met him in an Irish country 
house where I was staying. There, 
too, was Trollope’s particular friend 
among writers of his own sex, Charles 
Lever. Long years afterwards I had 
the opportunity of improving the ac- 
quaintance with Lever as my fellow 
guest beneath Trollope’s Essex roof at 
Waltham. No two novelists can have 
enjoyed each other's society more than 
the creators of Charles O’Malley and 
of Mr. Slope. “I owe,” I recollect Trol- 
lope saying, “my Sir Lionel in The 
Bertrams to Lever.” One aspect of An- 
thony Trollope’s life and character has 
never yet been noticed. A side of the 
room where we sat after dinner in his 
Montagu Square house was covered 
with bookshelves. The volumes were 
neither of great interest in themselves 
nor likely to be of much use to a writer 
in Trollope’s line. They had belonged 
to his friend, Robert Bell, and had been 
bought after his death from his ex- 
ecutors by Trollope at a fancy price, 
fixed by the purchaser because it might 
be found useful to others. Anthony 
Trollope’s life abounded in such in- 
stances of thoughtful and self-sacrific- 
ing generosity. 

“This is what it has been my life- 
long ambition to possess.” So did 
Charles Lever express himself when, 
on the occasion already mentioned, 
Trollope took us over his well-filled 
and capitally appointed Essex stables. 
There was something of melancholy in 
the tone of this remark; the host was 
visibly affected by it. Both of these 
literary friends had been successful. 
Neither seemed perfectly satisfied with 
the retrospect of a bright and prosper- 
ous career. The truth is they resem- 
bled each other in a_ sensitiveness 
which remained as keen towards the 
close of their careers as in their strug- 
gling days. Lever’s brilliant gaiety in 
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congenial company veiled a chronic 
and often distressing self-dissatisfac- 
tion. Trollope’s superficial ruggedness 
cloaked thoughts and feelings that 
never intruded into his writings, his 
conversational references to which may 
best be left unrecorded. Few writers, 
perhaps, have taken themselves more 
in earnest than Trollope. None who 
achieved anything like his success 
showed more patience in attainment or 
unaffected dignity in triumph. 

Some of the most famous orations 
were, like Cicero’s Second Philippic, 
never delivered. What might have 
been Anthony Trollope’s most instruc- 
tive and interesting book had not been 
seriously begun when death took the 
pen from his fingers. Bulwer-Lytton 
himself did not magnify his literary 
apostleship more earnestly than was 
done by the chronicler of Barset. A 
few years older than Thackeray when 
Vanity Fair brought its author prosper- 
ity and fame, Trollope had no sooner 
garnered the leurels and gold, first se- 
cured by Doctor Thorne, than he 
planned a complete history of the Eng- 
lish novel from Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Arcadia in the sixteenth century, to his 
own contemporaries. “Had I,” were 
his words, only a few weeks before his 
death, to the present writer, “‘been able 
to execute my design, some of my 
estimates, especially of authoresses, 
might have been demurred to as hetero- 
dox, but I think the work might have 
had its usefulness for most who have 
much to do with pen and ink. If (he 
continued) a novelist wishes his char- 
acters to be real and to live, he must 
first live with them himself. From 
Tom Jones to David Copperfield no writer 
has found any other way.” That, 
among other things, may explain why 
the subordinate characters of Trollope’s 
later novels are more artistically 
drawn than the central personages in 
the romances of cathedral life with 
their Grantlevs and Stanhopes, diver- 
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sified by the grotesque profiles of pos- 
ing adventuresses. 

No delineator of English life, of 
either sex or of any period, found more 
genuine delight than Trollope in the 
specimens of English girlhood and 
womanhood as they are to be seen in 
the manor-house, the rectory, the rose- 
garden, or the covert-side. The church 
men and churchwomen who strike at- 
titudes and improvise homilies in The 
Heir of Redcliffe, and the other obsolete 
stories of Miss Charlotte Yonge, were 
not so much creations of fancy as rem- 
iniscences from infancy or transfers to 
paper of everyday originals. Trollope, 
as has been seen, had not lived or been 
nurtured in a clerical atmosphere; be- 
fore he was taught his Latin grammar, 
he had probably never conversed with 
a clergyman in his life. A newspaper 
paragraph, a chance meeting at a din- 
ner-table or in a railway waiting-room, 
that was the fashion after which he 
obtained his ecclesiastical germs. But 
from his earliest Post Office days in 
Ireland, the country-house society of 
the English pale had supplied him with 
a series of perfect models for his every- 
day heroines. These were the studies 
wherein he rejoiced, and which circum- 
stances helped him to turn to good ac- 
count. Among other external helps 
must be reckoned his almost lifelong 
friend, the artist Millais. A critic ef the 
present day has just discovered that 
Dickens lost rather than gained from 
his association with “Phiz” for his il- 
lustrator. That, by the bye, was not 
the idea of the novelist himself, whose 
consummate mastery of everything 
that concerned the technique of his art 
would, one may be pretty sure, have 
severed at an early date the connec- 
tion of the writer with the artist, had 
the pencil been really open to the 
charge of burlesquing the pen. Mil- 
lais’s pictures first accompanied Trol- 
lope’s novels in 1861. The drawings 
with which the public began to be 


familiar in the Cornhill Magazine were 
the result of long talks between the 
artist and the writer. ‘We did not,” 
as Trollope himself said to me, “merely 
discuss the posture most becoming for 
Lily Dale or Lucy Robarts, nor even the 
exact incident in the story best lending 
itself to illustration. Our conversations 
covered the whole ground of attributes 
most healthily characteristic of the 
blameless sweethearts, wives or mothers 
of English gentlemen.” Nor was this 
the only kind of social training for his 
work as novelist, accessible to Anthony 
Trollope at this eventful turning-point 
of his career. One of his chief friends 
was then Sir Charles Taylor, who is 
conspicuous among the figures in the 
well-known painting of the billiard- 
room at the Garrick Club. Next to 
Whyte Melville, Taylor was the most 
accomplished man of the world of his 
day, filling in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century much the same place 
among social experts as was occupied 
a generation later by the _ brothers 
Charles and Keith Fraser. Taylor fre- 
quently entertained his friends at a 
place he had in Sussex—Beauport, near 
Battle. There Anthony Trollope first 
met the then vivacious and clever girl 
who by her pen-name, “Violet Fane,” 
achieved literary distinction while 
Trollope still lived, and who, as 
Lady Currie, died during the present 
year. 

“Of all the novels I have lately seen, 
none,” said Trollope to me in 1880, “‘is 
comparable in point of freshness and 
force with Sophy, or the Adventures of 
a Savage.” The story had then just 
run its course in a magazine, and was 
attracting the same kind of notice as 
had a little earlier been gained by Law- 
rence Oliphant’s Piccadilly. “Of all 
writers of fiction of our day Oliphant 
and I owe least to education.” Trol- 
lope probably undervalued himself; for, 
if not in the modern sense a highly 
educated man, he had certainly turned 
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everything he had ever once learned 
into profit, and kept up throughout his 
life all he had brought away from 
Winchester and Harrow. Of Oliphant, 
however, the remark was perfectly 
true. That exceedingly clever man, 
one half mystic, the other half rusé cos- 
mopolitan, had not only begun life 
without school or college training; he 
had never taken the trouble to read. 
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Shakespeare he had scarcely even 
opened. “You can see,” resumed Trol- 
lope, “in ‘Violet Fane’ the influences of 
Oliphant and Kinglake, but subtract 
all these and you find a writer whose 
characters breathe, live, talk cleverly 
and naturally, as do those of no other 
among her literary sisters, with the 
single exception of Rhoda Brouglton.” 
T. H. 8. Escott. 





AMELIA AND 


CHAPTER X. 
A New NEIGHBOR. 


Colonel Fraser did not speak to any 
one about the circumstances connected 
with the selling of his house, in fact 
none of us knew that he was thinking 
of it, or that the house was for sale, 
until the transfer had actually been 
completed. It had been bought, he 
told us, by a gentleman in London of 
whom he knew nothing except that his 
name was Kingdon; and, as was natu- 
ral enough, we were all very curious to 
see what kind of person the purchaser 
would prove to be. It was quite a long 
time before we were even able to ascer- 
tain whether there was a Mrs. Kingdon 
and any family. It was tolerably cer- 
tain that the family, if any, could not 
be a very large one—that is to say, if 
Mr. Kingdon proposed to establish 
them all in the house at Barton, for 
its accommodation was not extensive. 

We were left some time to our con- 
jectures, for it was not until several 
months after Colonel Fraser and Vera 
had moved across to Mrs. Harvey’s 
that the new owner came down to take 
possession. In the meantime a person 
from London who looked, we thought, 
like a lawyer, and said that he was 
Mr. Kingdon’s man of business, came 
down several times, gave a good many 
orders to a builder in Y—— about cer- 
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tain small alterations that Mr. Kingdon 
required to be made, choosing the wall 
papers and so on evidently with the 
intention that the house should be made 
bright and pretty, and apparently with- 
out minding very much what the cost 
of it all should be. Amongst other 
things, he ordered a stable to be built 
large enough to give stabling for two 
horses, but no coach-house; from which 
we inferred that Mr. Kingdon must be 
fond of riding. 

Very little information of an interest- 
ing kind was gathered, as it seemed, by 
the village gossips about Mr. Kingdon 
from his man of business, but we did 
find out this much—that he was a bach- 
elor, living quite by himself; and this, 
together with his evident fondness for 
riding, made him the more interesting 
to us as seeming likely to enliven our 


quiet neighborhood. We had in fact 
formed the idea that he would be 


something like Mr. “Jack” Rivers, Lord 
Riverslade’s nephew and heir—a gallant, 
dashing young man—and likely 
the hearts of the young ladies were a 
little pleasantly agitated by the pros- 
pect. When Mr. Kingdon did arrive in 
person, I am afraid that we were all a 
little disappointed. It is true that 
he was quite a fine figure of a man, 
but he was singularly unlike our pre- 
conceived notion. In years he ap- 
peared to be one of those of whom you 
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would say that he might be any age, 
within certain limits. He certainly was 
not less than five-and-thirty and as cer- 
tainly not more than five-and-sixty, 
but whether nearer the one period or 
the other it would have been hard to 
say. His face was clean-shaven, ex- 
cept for a small moustache, dark, but 
slightly touched with gray. His color 
was high and healthy. But the most 
singular thing about his countenance 
was that its form and features seemed 
to be built entirely in straight lines. 
He had a straight nose, a straight 
mouth, straight black eyebrows, and he 
added to this singularity of appear- 
ance by wearing a black hat of the 
kind called a “billy-cock,” but with a 
straight flat top and a straight flat 
brim. Thus he seemed to be drawn in 
straight lines altogether. His hair was 
dark, like his moustache, with an in- 
clination to gray, and the clothes that 
he always wore, of a very dark pepper 
and salt, matched his natural coloring 
wonderfully closely and fitted his fig- 
ure wonderfully closely and _ tightly 
also, so that it seemed difficult to un- 
derstand how he could sit down with- 
out splitting a seam. He was tall, 
large of frame, but spare, and the dark- 
ness of his coloring was relieved by 
two rows of very even and very white 
teeth and by singularly bright black 
eyes. He wore a high collar, with a 
white necktie fastened by a pin which 
had for a head the tooth of some ani- 
mal, Dr. Charlton said a fox. 

“He is a fox, madam; I see his fang,” 
Dr. Charlton would say when we dis- 
cussed Mr. Kingdon’s probable profes- 
sion and antecedents; but when we 
asked the doctor what he meant by this 
he said that he could not very well tell 
us, and indeed I do not think that he 
very well knew himself. 

It did not seem at all surprising that 
Mr. Kingdon should be so fond of 
horses. Although he dressed in such 


quiet and even sombre colors there was 
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a certain cut and fashion about his cos- 
tume which commonly goes by the 
mame of “horsey.” His horses were 
beautiful animals, of perfect shape and 
action, groomed so that their coats 
shone again. Mr. Kingdon looked very 
well in the saddle, and he and his 
horses seemed to have an excellent mu- 
tual understanding of one another. But 
what did surprise us about him was 
that he was evidently most passion- 
ately fond of gardening, of rose-grow- 
ing more particularly. We had learned, 
through the gossip of his man of busi- 
ness—who did not gossip perhaps as 
freely as we should have liked him to 
do—that before deciding to come and 
live at Barton Mr. Kingdon had caused 
a boxful of the mould from the garden 
to be sent up to him in London, where 
it had been chemically examined by the 
highest authority in England on scien- 
tific gardening. It was not until he 
had thus satisfied himself that the soil 
was suitable for growing his favorite 
flower, the rose, that he committed 
himself to taking up his residence 
among us. He had not been long in oc- 
cupation before the beds in the gardens 
were filled with rose trees, some in 
standards, some in dwarf, low-growing 
trees; and a nursery, in addition, was 
established at one end of the garden, 
where he had plants of briars from the 
hedgerows and amused himself by bud- 
ding with his own hands choice varie- 
ties on these common stocks. We had 
no reason, of course, to be surprised at 
this simple taste on the part of our 
new neighbor, but the straight and stiff 
lines of his figure and the tight fit of 
his clothes did not seem to suggest the 
softness of nature that one is disposed 
to associate with a love of flowers, nei- 
ther did they seem as if they were 
likely to lend themselves kindly to the 
stooping and bending that are almost 
necessary in gardening work. But still 
Mr. Kingdon was to be seen, at any 
hour of the day when he was not out 
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riding, lovingly tending his roses, snip- 
ping off the dead blooms, washing them 
free of the green fly, and doing the 
thousand and one little services for 
them which a love and knowledge of 
their wants could suggest. Singular 
rumors were at one time spread about 
him, that he was seen prowling in his 
garden with a lantern after dark—a 
strange proceeding which occasioned 
some little disquietude in those who 
had observed it and were at a loss to 
find an explanation of it. But the 
explanation was simple enough, when 
it was found—namely, that Mr. King- 
don was hunting, with his lantern, for 
the slugs and other insects which come 
out only after dark to prey on the fo- 
liage of the rose. It was even reported 
that he kept a book, in which he en- 
tered the “bag,” as shooters call it, of 
the evening’s sport. 

But all these facts of course were 
not discovered all at once. The plant- 
ing of the roses was not done in a day. 
And in the meantime the acquaintance 
of Mr. Kingdon in our little neighbor- 
hood progressed in the gradual manner 
that was most natural. The Vicar was 
the first to call on him. 

We all thought that, in a very gen- 
eral way, there was a good deal of like- 
ness between the Vicar and Mr. King- 
don. Both were fine, well-set-up men, 
and the Vicar had distinguished him- 
self in the athletic way when he was 
at Oxford, but his face had not the 
straight lines that were so peculiar in 
Mr. Kingdon’s, and of course the two 
dressed quite differently. The Vicar’s 
report, after the first visit, was 
very favorable. He had found Mr. 
Kingdon a quiet, agreeable man, anx- 
ious to be informed about the needs of 
the parish, and prepared to subscribe to 
all the deserving charities. They had 
a bond of sympathy in their common 
love of horses. The Vicar was no 
longer a rider. His “cloth,” as he used 
to say, did not permit it; but I think 
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that in reality, though he did not like 
to say so, his “purse” also rather pro- 
hibited the expense. He had many 
calls on it, and we knew that he was 
fully as generous as he could afford, 
though not as he would have liked to 
be. But he thought it no harm to ac- 
company Mr. Kingdon to the stables 
and admire all the beauties of his fine 
horses. The Vicar told Mr. Kingdon 
that he should like him to become ac- 
quainted with his fellow parishioners, 
and Mr. Kingdon responded in the same 
spirit. The Vicar asked him to tea at 
the Vicarage, and at the same time in- 
vited Miss Carey and one or two others 
to meet him there. The general opin- 
ion, after the party, was quite in ac- 
cord with the Vicar’s first impression. 
It was agreed that the new neighbor 
was a quiet, pleasant man, ready to 
take his part in any parish work in 
which he could be useful, and decidedly 
an acquisition in our little circle. 

He was very regular in his attend- 
ance at church, and after a few weeks, 
a vacancy occurring in the vestry, the 
Vicar proposed that he should fill the 
vacant place, and with his consent he 
was elected. It was much remarked, 
however, that Colone] Fraser, who 
might be looked upon as in a certain 
sense his introducer to our small so- 
ciety, did not so much as call upon him. 
It seemed rather singular, because un- 
doubtedly there must have been busi- 
ness relations between them, in course 
of the purchase of the house, and at 
the present time they were living dl- 
rectly opposite each other and must 
meet often as they went in and out. 
Still the Colonel, as it was known, had 
not even left a card. Although we felt 
that he was in some degree responsible 
for Mr. Kingdon’s being where he was, 
he seemed to take especial pains to 
make it clear that he did not wish to 
be considered as standing sponsor for 
him, disclaiming all knowledge. And 
when Mr. Kingdon was elected to the 
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vestry, Colonel Fraser, at the meeting 
following the election, offered his own 
resignation, and could not be prevailed 
upon to withdraw it. He had taken no 
part, either for or against, in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Kingdon, and gave his in- 
creasing years as his reason for wish- 
ing to be relieved from the really very 
light duties of the office of vestryman. 
But several of us were disposed to see 
some significance in this resignation, 
so immediately following the election 
of the other. It seemed, however, no 
more than natural that the Colonel 
should find it difficult to feel in his 
heart a very friendly disposition to- 
wards the newcomer who had posses- 
sion of the house that had been his for 
s0 many years. There was nothing 
lacking in the perfect courtesy of his 
manner towards Mr. Kingdon when 
they met; but it was always courtesy, 
never cordiality. Perhaps under the 
circumstances, warmer feelings were 
hardly to be expected, and Colonel 
Fraser was the last of men to make 
profession of feelings that were alien 
from his heart. 


CHAPTER XI. 


WILLIAM WuiItk REFUTES THE Doc- 
TOR’s ILL OPINION OF HIM. 


I know that it must seem a very cu- 
rious thing to say, but I have always 
been very glad of the occurrence of 
what Miss Carey, in her kind way, 
ealled the “disagreement” between the 
Vicar and the doctor. Had it not oc- 
curred, it is almost certain that we 
never should have given Dr. Charlton 
the full credit that he undoubtedly de- 
served for his heroic behavior in suck- 
ing the poison as he did at great per- 
sonal risk from the poor girl’s throat. 
We should never have known it, be- 
cause none of us were sufficiently 
learned in medical matters to under- 
stand it without an explanation, and it 
is quite certain that Dr. Charlton him- 
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self never would have mentioned to @ 
single soul that he was doing an act 
which required very much more than 
common courage and devotion, had it 
not been for his pleasure in vivisecting 
the souls of all his fellow-beings, and 
especially of one with whom he was so 
often at variance as the Vicar. More. 
over, had it not been for their disagree- 
ment the doctor’s eyes, always a little 
apt to be blinded by his prejudices, 
never would have been opened as they 
were to recognize the true nobility and 
worth of the Vicar’s nature. 

I am afraid that Dr. Charlton did not 
care very much what opinion we or 
anybody else had of him, for unhap- 
pily, in this life at all events, he had 
no other reward for the risk that he had 
undertaken. He had neglected no pre- 
cautions for his own safety, and merci- 
fully suffered no harm from the opera- 
tion. The poor girl on whom the ope- 
ration was performed was immediately 
relieved by it, so that in a short time 
the inflammatory symptoms and the 
fever left her, and there seemed for a 
while a good hope of her recovery. 
But she was so feeble that she had no 
recuperative power. There was a 
week of hope followed by a week of 
fear, and when that was ended I think 
we all knew that Dr. Charlton, al- 
though he did not say so, no longer 
thought it possible that she could re- 
cover; and we began to ask ourselves 
not so much “Will she get better?” as 
“How long can she last?’ 

All fear of infection was over some 
time before this stage was reached, 
and one or other of us often used to 
come and sit beside the poor girl's bed 
for a quarter of an hour or so at a 
time to try to cheer her. She was very 
good and patient, lying there day after 
day with so white a face that it hardly 
made any contrast with the pillow, and 
we never heard her say a word of com- 
plaint. Her poor father was very 
far from showing the same resignation. 
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Evidently he was of a nervous disposi- 
tion, and it seemed impossible for him 
to sit still. He was constantly up and 
down, in and out of his daughter’s 
room, “Just to see if you was 
a-wantin’ anything, Louisy,” as he al- 
ways said in an apologetic way if the 
girl showed any sign of querulousness 
at the perpetual opening of the door. 
Finally Dr. Charlton had to limit him 
strictly in the number of times he was 
to go in during the day, and though 
he probably transgressed the limit very 
often he still had a great deal of energy 
to spare, and we used to see him pac- 
ing up and down with his quick agile 
steps before the cottage gate. 

One day it seemed to us that the girl 
appeared a little brighter, and in spite 
of the doctor’s forebodings, which he 
hardly attempted to conceal, we began 
to have a hope that she might after alli 
get better. Miss Carey came to see 
her rather late in the afternoon. She 
always preferred Miss Carey's visits to 
those of any of the rest of us, and 
they seemed to soothe her and give her 
content, as it was only natural that a 
visit from Miss Carey would. She 
talked quite eagerly that afternoon, 
Miss Carey said, about what she meant 
to do when she got better, and showed 
more interest in things than she had 
shown for a long time. She was es- 
pecially pleased with a gold bangle of 
very fine and curious Indian workman- 
ship which Miss Carey was wearing. 
At one time it had belonged to some 
Indian prince or grandee, and was con- 
sidered by those who were knowing 
in such things as a great treasure. 
Miss Carey let the girl unfasten it and 
clasp it round her own arm. 

It was pathetic, Miss Carey said, to 
see how thin the poor girl’s wrist was, 
and how little of the bangle’s circle it 
occupied as it lay on the counterpane. 
After a while Miss Carey took up the 
Bible, to read a chapter to the girl, 
as she had done every day that she had 
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been allowed to visit her. In course of 
the reading the girl fell asleep, and 
Miss Carey, lowering her voice grad- 
ually as she continued reading, let it 
die away into silence, so that when 
she stopped reading the girl did not 
awake. 

It began to grow dusk, so Miss Carey 
slipped away very quietly and left her 
still sleeping. When she got home she 
remembered that she had left her 
bangle on the girl’s wrist. 

About ten o’clock of the same night, 
when Miss Carey was just beginning 
to think about going upstairs to bed, a 
ring came at the back door. It was a 
very late hour for any one to call in 
Barton, and Miss Carey, who had heard 
the bell just as she opened the door to 
go upstairs, waited to see what it 
might mean. In a minute or two 
Phoebe came, with a sad face, from the 
passage leading to the back of the 
house, bearing in her hand a small 
packet done up in newspaper. 

“It’s William White, ma’am,” she 
said, “and he called to say that his 
daughter died a little after seven o’clock 
this evening. I was to say, if you 
please, ma’am, that she died in her 
sleep quite peaceful, with your own 
bracelet on her arm, and that he’s 
brought it back with many thanks.” 
And Phoebe handed the packet to Miss 
Carey. 

“Oh, Phoebe!” Miss Carey exclaimed, 
“Is the poor girl really 
I thought she 

Is her poor 


much shocked. 
dead? How terrible! 
seemed a little better. 
father here?” 

“No, ma’am. He would not wait. 
He seemed very much upset.” 

Miss Carey went upstairs very sor- 
rowfully. It seemed the more sad that 
the poor girl should be taken so quickly 
after the ray of hope that her brighter 
manner had inspired. 

After going up a few steps she 
stopped. “I suppose there is nothing 
we can do, Phoebe?” she said. “Dr. 
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Chariton had been summoned, of 
course.” 

“Dr. Charlton had been there, ma’am, 
but the poor thing had been dead be- 
fore he came. She passed to her death 
out of her sleep.” 

The first thing Miss Carey did when 
she went into her bedroom was to kneel 
at the bedside and say a prayer, and 
although if the case had been plainly 
put to her she would, of course, have 
thought that prayers for the dead were 
a little Popish, and not quite right, 
I am very sure that without troubling 
herself with the question for the mo- 


(To be continued.) 


ment she did then and there say a 
prayer for poor Louisa White. When 
she rose up off her knees she undid 
the little packet, which she had laid 
on the bed while she prayed. Within 
was the gold bangle, and Miss Carey 
saw that before returning it William 
White must have been at great pains 
in polishing and cleaning it. It had 
never looked so bright before. 

“And to think,” Miss Carey said to 
herself, as she put away the bangle, 
“that Richard should have thought it 
possible that poor man could be a 
thief!” 

Horace G. Hutchinson. 


THE READING OF THE COLONIAL GIRL. 


In February last Miss Florence B. 
Low contributed to this Review an ar- 
ticle, jeremiad it might be called, on 
“The Reading of the Modern Girl.” 
Many who read that article, especially 
such as were still young enough clearly 
to remember their own school-days, 
must have felt that if this fairly repre- 
sented the intellectual level of the girl 
of to-day, then there was a great dif- 
ference between her and the girl of 
yesterday, and, they hoped, the girl of 
to-morrow. It happened that among 
the most interested readers of Miss 
Low’s paper were certain colonially ed- 
ucated women. It might be true of 
English girls, they admitted, but surely, 
unless things were very much changed 
in a very few years, it could not be 
true of the girls in the best Colonia) 
high schools. 

This suggested trying to find out 
what the girls in as many as possible 
of our Colonies and dependencies really 
do read, and in what direction their 
tastes lie. To this end the unique op- 
portunities and knowledge of the 
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League of the Empire were utilized. 
This society exists for the purpose of 
furthering the federation of the Em- 
pire in education, and one branch of 
its work is the “linking,” so to speak, 
of two schools of similar grade in dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire for ex- 
change and comparison of descriptive 
letters, essays, or other work. One 
school is generally, though not always, 
in Great Britain, and the other in In- 
dia or in some Colony. As the League 
has now branches and representatives 
in every part of the Empire, from In- 
dia to Barbados, and from Canada to 
Malta, it is in touch with a great va- 
riety of schools. A new list of ques- 
tions was drawn up on a much more 
liberal basis, I venture to think, than 
the list the replies to which drew forth 
Miss Low’s lament on the decay of 
culture in the modern girl. The fol- 
lowing were the questions sent out: 


1, What books do you read for 
recreation? 

2. Which novels have you read of 
the following writers:—Scott, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Kingsley? 
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3. Of the following living novelists:—- 
Meredith, Kipling, Rider Haggard, Gil- 
bert Parker, Conan Doyle, Barrie? 

4. Name any novels you have read 
by the foliowing women writers:— 
George Eliot, Jane Austen, Charlotte 
Bronté. 

5. Name any novels that interest you 
by other writers than these. 

6. Which English classics do you like 
best? 

7. Which poets? 

8. What are your favorite poems? 

9. What is your favorite study? 
What books do you read in connection 
with it? 

10. What is your favorite hobby? 
What books do you read in connection 
with it? 

11. Do the daily or weekly newspapers 
interest you? If so, what parts? 

12. Which of the monthly magazines 
do you read? 


As Miss Low’s remarks only applied 
to British high-school girls between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen, it was 
only colonial high-school girls between 
those ages who were asked to fill up 
the forms. All these answers have 
naturally taken some months to col- 
lect. Moreover, partly because it was 
felt that perhaps the modern English 
girl had been too hastily condemned, 
and partly because it was thought that 
a few comparisons would be interest- 
ing, hundreds of papers were sent out 
to British high schools, among them 
some of the best standing. 

It will be seen that the League of 
the Empire questions afford much more 
scope than Miss Low’s for individual 
tastes. Those who drafted them were 
specially anxious to draw out a girl’s 
general intelligence. If she had any 
strong bent, any serious tastes, she was 
given every opportunity of exhibiting 
them. Of course it is not fair to judge 
a girl's intelligence and capability on 
her reading alone; on going through all 
these papers that was most forcibly 
brought before me. Many a girl whose 
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answers to questions 2, 3, 4 and even 5 
were poor, was yet obviously not unin- 
telligent. Her tastes did not lie in the 
direction of reading standard authors. 
Sometimes she was distinctly musical, 
and read the lives of composers; or 
she might have a strong bent towards 
nature-study and read The Countryside, 
The Field, Country Life, and the works 
of Ernest Seton Thompson, while on 
her country walks in search of speci- 
mens she might even take as a com- 
panion Mr. E. V. Lucas’s The Open 
Road. But for all that she might have 
small Scott and less Thackeray. Or 
she might very well be a girl of artistic 
tastes, and read Ruskin, The Studio, or 
artists’ lives. 

The many hundreds of papers I ex- 
amined only bore out Miss Low’s con- 
clusions up to a certain point, even so 
far as British girls are concerned. Miss 
Low’s girls often “could not read” Jane 
Austen; but judging from the papers 
I have gone through, it is safe to say 
that the more intelligent girls have gen- 
erally read three or four of hers, and 
often five or six, sometimes all. Even 
girls of fifteen have often had a very 
creditable record as regards Jane 
Austen. 

“Mrs. Ewing they hardly knew.” I 
am sorry to say I have seen nothing 
to controvert this statement of Miss 
Low's. At any rate, Mrs. Ewing is 
rarely mentioned, whether by a Colo- 
nial or by a British girl, but when she 
is mentioned, it is usually by a girl of 
exceptional intelligence and taste. A 
Barbados girl mentioned Jackanapes 
and Jan of the Windmill, and a South 
Australian girl “many” of Mrs. 
Ewing’s books. Of another graceful 
writer I found no mention either—Mrs. 
Gatty—except in the case of one girl 
whose tastes were evidently for ani- 
mals rather than for books, but who 
read Parables from Nature along with 
books on cats, cat-keeping being her 
favorite hobby. 
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“Nor,” Miss Low continues, “in a 
much lower category,” did they know 
Miss Alcott. This statement I have 
found confirmed with regard to British 
girls’ reading, though even as I write 
a new edition of Little Women and its 
sister books is announced as out; but 
the Colonial Girls’ papers gave a dia- 
metrically opposite result. In them 
Miss Alcott is a good second in the list 
of most frequently mentioned writers, 
sometimes another, 
Women series 


sometimes one, 
sometimes all the Little 
being put down as favorites. 

“Mrs. Gaskell seems to find few girl 
readers.” Among the better-read Brit- 
ish girls whose papers I went through, 
she finds a great many. She comes 
seventh out of a list of ten most read 
authors, though it is nearly always 
Cranford which is named. Once or 
twice I have found Mary Barton or 


Wives and Daughters mentioned, but 
Sylvia’s Lovers never. Perhaps the 
Knutsford edition may remedy this. 


Colonials, however, it would seem, read 
Mrs. Gaskell very little. 

But in judging and drawing infer- 
ences from papers like these, two facts 
must always be borne in mind. As re- 
gards their reading, girls evidently tend 
to follow one another rather like sheep. 
In one school one author will be highly 
popular. Nearly every girl will men- 
tion one or more of his or her books. 
In another school, perhaps in the same 
town, or same colony, and similar in 
grade, the same author will hardly once 
be referred to. Also, Colonial high 
schools are inevitably much more 
mixed than British high schools. Yet 
Colonial girls whose opportunities may 
fairly be compared with those of their 
British sisters, are usually quite as 


well read for their ages, and they gen- 
erally read far fewer “girls’” books. 
The general averages of the Colonial 
girls’ papers are greatly pulled down 
and their net results much affected be- 
cause several Indian schools are in- 
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cluded with native girls whose knowl- 
edge of English is not perfect enough 
for them to be well read, and because 
also several South African schools send- 
ing in papers have a considerable ele- 
ment of Dutch girls or girls brought up 
in such conditions as to have had no 
chance of gratifying a taste for read- 
ing and little of forming one. 

The bright climates and open-air life 
of many. Colonies, and the fact that 
most Colonial girls have to take a 
turn in domestic work of one kind or 
another, often militate against their 
spending very much of their leisure 
over books. A young Colony has 
rarely a literary atmosphere, though 
every one well acquainted with Colo- 
nial life must have noticed how sur- 
prisingly well-read many Colonials are, 
notwithstanding. The mistress of a 
Natal school says that very often when 
a girl comes to her school “she has 
read nothing; her leisure has been 
spent out of doors. But every year,” 
she adds, “is making a difference in 
this Colony; the average girl of 1906 
reads far more than the average girl 
of 1895.” 

Inevitably girls tend to read either 
classics constantly alluded to, such as 
Oliver Twist, Pickwick, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Vanity Fair, Pendennis, The Heart of 
Midlothian and others of the Waverley 
Novels, The Vicar of Wakefield and The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, or simply books of 
the day that they hear talked about. 
Writers like Miss Thackeray or Miss 
Mulock (Mrs. Craik), rather old-fash- 
ioned and hardly classics, they are 
much more likely to neglect. I cannot 
remember to have found a single al- 
lusion to Miss Thackeray by a girl in 
any part of the Empire. John Halifaz, 
Gentleman, seems much read by Colo- 
nials, and certainly not forgotten by 
British girls; but there was no mention 
of any other of Mrs. Craik’s works. 

Certain results of these papers were 
surprising. One would have expected 
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Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking-glass to have been 
more often mentioned. Colonials in- 
clude them among their favorite books 
far oftener than British girls. On the 
other hand, it was good to find that 
many of the better-read girls mentioned 
The Vicar of Wakefield, and that R. L. 
Stevenson finds so many readers, and 
not only of his novels. In the best 
Colonial papers his works are generally 
much to the fore, and Scotch girls are 
particularly loyal to him. Dumas fig- 
ures quite prominently in the best Brit- 
ish girls’ papers; and there is even oc- 
-easional mention of Balzac, Daudet and 
Victor Hugo, while one fifteen-year-old 
maiden has read Lowrdes. Charles 
Reade is often mentioned (though 
nearly always It is Never too Late to 
Mend), and Blackmore quite often, 
though comparatively seldom any of his 
works but Lorna Doone. Marie Corelli 
comes ninth on the list of the British 
girls’ favorite authors; and seventh on 
the Colonial girls’ list; but it must be 
admitted that in the best papers she 
generally takes a very back seat. Miss 
Yonge figures far more prominently 
than might have been expected, espe- 
cially considering Miss Low’s remarks, 
In the Colonial girls’ list she is above 
Marie Corelli, and is very often cited 
by English girls also. 

It is not surprising that few girls, 
British or Colonial, mention such 
writers as Gissing, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Mr. Henry James, or Mr. Robert Hich- 
ens, and not very many name any of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's books. But it 
might have been expected, especially 
considering the remarkable popularity 
of gardening and other hobbies con- 
nected with flowers, that Elizabeth and 
her German Garden and the other 
Elizabeth books would have been often 
mentioned, but it only very rarely hap- 
pens that this is so. I have sought in 
vain for a mention of Jean Ingelow’s 
stories (Studies for Stories, A Sister’s 
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Bye-hours and other collections). One 
Barbados girl speaks of her poems, 
and that is all. Nor was any mention 
to be found of the delightful works of 
the late Miss Anne Manning, The 
Household of Sir Thomas More, The 
Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, 
afterwards Mistress Milton, The Old Chel- 
sea Bun-house, and others, some of them 
happily now being reprinted. It is cer- 
tainly a pity that two such graceful 
writers as Jean Ingelow and Anne 
Manning should be neglected, and 
surely this matters much more than 
that Mrs. Craik and Miss Thackeray 
should be little read. 

These papers have naturally revealed 
certain general differences between the 
British and the Colonial girl. Un- 
doubtedly, as already hinted, the Colo- 
nial is usually the older for her years. 
When sixteen and seventeen, she tends 
to put away such girlish things as Mrs. 
L. T. Meade, for instance, and long be- 
fore this age of discretion she usually 
scorns girls’ magazines. Speaking from 
recollection, few, if any, of the girls of 
even fifteen at my own Colonia! school 
but would have scorned them also. 
Numbers of English girls, however, of 
sixteen and a half, seventeen, seven- 
teen and a half, almost eighteen, do not 
seem to do so. The Colonial has a 
stronger preference even than the Brit- 
ish girl for boys’ stories, especially 
boys’ school stories, which seem even 
more delightful than girls’ school sto- 
ries, and The Hill, Mr. Vachell’s inter- 
esting story of Harrow life, has found 
many girl readers all over the world; 
while Tom Brown's Schooldays is still 
popular as ever. The Colonial girl is 
also devoted to adventure books, often 
of the hair-breadth escape, somewhat 
bloodcurdling order. This tendency is 
especially noticeable in the South Afri- 
cans, and it is a problem for students 
of the influence of environment whether 
the veldt may not have something to 
do with this. 
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One thing is very marked—a Colonial 
girl usually mentions a great many 
more books in her answers to questions 
I and 5 than her British sister troubles 
to do. Constantly the Colonial girl’s iist 
in 5 stretches over-page and far away 
down the back of her answer sheet in 
small writing. 

Considering that they live in lands 
with no history in the English sense 
of the word, Colonial girls seem re- 
markably fond of historical—some un- 
kind folk would call them psuedo-his- 
torical—novels. History is also very 
often their favorite study. 

Colonial girls have generally a lauda- 
ble tendency to patronize local industry 
by reading the works of Colonial novel- 
ists, especially such as deal with their 
own Colony. With the Australian girls, 
for instance, Ethel Turner is immensely 
popular; and other Australian novelists, 
such as Rolf Boldrewood and Guy 
Boothby, with a goodly proportion of 
Americans such as Booth Tarkington 
and “Mrs. Wiggs” of cabbage-patch 
fame, Owen Wister, Winston Churchill, 
and Ralph Connor, are also popular. 
Among the writers mentioned by Cana- 
dian girls, it is hardly surprising to find 
a still larger proportion of Americans, 
Ralph Connor, Hawthorne, Mark 
Twain, L. M. Alcott, Frank Norris, 
Winston Churchill, and Kate Douglas 
Wiggin preponderating. Indeed, one 
seventeen-year-old Canadian, answer- 
ing question 1, says: Mrs. Wiggs, Lovey 
Mary, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, To 
Have and to Hold, The Masquerader, The 
Pit, The Call of the Wild, Calumet K., 
Three Men in a Boat. That is, almost 
entirely Colonial and American books. 
Ernest Seton Thompson finds favor not 
only with Canadians, but with many 
English girls with a taste for natural 
history. 

The Indian and Cingalese girls are 
much the youngest set, and often under 
age, which accounts for their reading 
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far more “story books” and children’s 
books, such as Hesba Stretton’s and the 
Pansy and Elsie Series, than any other 
set of girls. They, however, alone men- 
tion Colonel Meadows Taylor's Indian 
tales. Most of these girls were still 
young enough to enjoy such old favor- 
ites as The Wide Wide World, Stepping 
Heavenward, and The Lamplighter, and 
such writers as Mrs. Meade and Rosa 
N. Carey, and it is good to be able to 
add, Lewis Carroll. A fair comparison, 
however, with other girls in the Colo- 
nies or Great Britain is very hard to 
institute. One paper, tolerably good for 
fifteen years, and extremely candid, 
came from Hong-Kong. “No time for 
hobbies, too many lessons,” is the an- 
swer to question 10; and “not fend of 
studying anything for long,” the frank 
avowal in reply to question 9. 

A number of interesting papers came 
from Barbados, mentioning a very va- 
ried selection mostly of modern books, 
but with a fair proportion of the ap- 
proved old favorites such as Miss 
Yonge’s stories. 

Coming to the different questions in 
detail, the South African girls, who are 
often country bred and of Dutch de- 
scent, show a strong preference for 
history and adventure. No girls men- 
tion so many historical novels, and 
many of them are well read in Scott, 
one recording twenty-four! One young 
lady of fifteen informs us: “My reading 
is of a varied kind. According to the 
mood I happen to be in, I read light 
novels, Dickens, books of travel and 
adventure, biographies, poems, and 
plays, &c.” A great many American au- 
thors are mentioned here also—Ameri- 
can writers for some years past seem 
to have been becoming more and more 
popular in the Colonies. The Story of 
a South African Farm, however, is 
rarely, if ever, cited. The novels men- 
tioned by the South Africans are so 
various, that beyond noting the large 
number of girls’ books, historical tales. 
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and adventure and school stories, it is 
very difficult to generalize. Henty fig- 
ures prominently, but the girls, as a 
rule, are rather young as compared 
with the British girls. 

Some of the New Zealand girls’ pa- 
pers were equal to the very best Eng- 
lish or Scotch, and the varied nature of 
their reading was astonishing. No 
girls, perhaps, showed quite so much 
variety in their choice of authors. 

In question 2, Dickens is certainly 
the most widely read novelist, whether 
in Great Britain or in any of the Colo 
nies. But the long lists of Scott's 
works to the credit of almost all the 
well-read and intelligent girls of the 
Empire, would delight the heart of Mr. 
Andrew Lang. Sometimes all Scott is 
mentioned. Kingsley is also very much 
read on the whole, especially The Water 
Babies, The Heroes, and Westward Ho! 
Thackeray is naturally the least read 
by girls, who seem generally to begin 
with Vanity Fair. On the whole, the 
evidence goes to show that, as far as 
standard novelists go, whenever the 
Colonial girl comes from at all literary 
surroundings, she certainly does not 
neglect them. 

Coming to the living authors asked 
about (question 3), very few girls, Brit- 
ish or Colonial, have read any works hy 
Mr. Meredith, and a sad number con- 
fuse him with the late Henry Seton Mer- 
riman. When Mr. Meredith has been 
read at all, it is generally Diana of the 
Crossways, Rhoda Fleming, or One of Our 
Conquerors. Girls extremely well read, 
otherwise, have not ventured upon him, 
however. The Colonial gives most 
votes to Mr. Rider Haggard; but Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling is very little behind 
in popularity, and, perhaps, if some of 
the girls were more certain about their 
authors, he would not be behind at all. 
Next in order of popularity is Sir Conan 
Doyle—a good third; while Mr. J. M. 
Barrie is a very poor fourth, hardly 
getting a sixth of Sir Conan Doyle's 
1779 
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votes. Canada alone has saved Sir 
Gilbert Parker's novels from the bot- 
tom place; without her help, even Mr. 
Meredith would have scored more heavy- 
ily. Mr. Kipling’s Just-So Stories and 
Kim are, perhaps, the most popular of 
his works. Mr. Rider Haggard’s books 
seem fairly equally read, but Sir Conan 
Doyle’s immense popularity with girls, 
whether in Great Britain or in the Colo- 
nies, certainly rests chiefly on the Sher- 
lock Holmes series. 

This article professedly deals with the 
reading of the Colonial girl, yet the ex- 
tent to which she tends to gang her 
own gait can hardly be gauged without 
some comparisons. Therefore, without 
being sent back to my sheep again, I 
hope I may say that among British 
girls the most popular of these five liv- 
ing novelists are Sir Conan Doyle, Mr. 
Kipling, and Mr. Rider Haggard. 
There is really little apparent differ- 
ence in their popularity; but if the best 
papers only were judged, Mr. Kipling 
would come out first. Mr. J. M. Bar- 
rie is much more read by British than 
by Colonial girls, for whom he is prob 
ably both too Scotch and too senti- 
mental. In Scotland and in the north 
of England, however, he had enougli 
votes to rank him fourth, but a very 
bad fourth, again hardly getting one 
sixth as much mention as Sir Conan 
Doyle. Mr. Meredith’s works head all 
the others in point of number in one 
answer only, and then the paper is that 
of a girl of nearly eighteen, whose an 
swers show her to be exceptional. 

As to the three great women novel 
ists, among the Colonials George Eliot 
comes easily first, and Jane Austen a 
very fair third. Generally, it is The 
Mill on the Floss, Pride and Prejudice, 
and Jane Eyre, that are the most read. 
Jane Eyre particularly is everywhere, 
both in Great Britain and the Colonies, 
the favorite of Charlotte Bronté’s nov- 
els, though Shirley and Villette are very 
often mentioned. 





To one great blot on many girls’ pa- 
pers I do not remember Miss Low’s 
referring — haziness about authors. 
Considering all things, English {I pur- 
posely do not say British) girls are 
worse in this respect than Colonial. So 
inaccurate are they, that it is very of- 
ten difficult to know what they really 
have read. For instance, a girl says 
she has read nothing of Jane Austen's, 
and presently she is found putting 
down two of her books to George Eliot! 
Of course, in the really good papers 
there is very little attributing of books 
to their wrong authors, but there are 
far too many girls of sixteen and 
seventeen putting down Jane Austen’s 
works to Miss Yonge, for instance, and 
making other absolutely wild guesses. 
There is, as said before, constant con- 
fusion by English and Colonial alike of 
two entirely dissimilar authors—Mere- 
dith and Merriman. And though fif- 
teen and three-quarters from a Dutch 
farm or from the Canadian backwoods 
might be, perhaps, excused, for writing 
Dombey House and Little Dot, or for con- 
fusing Mr. Kipling and Mr. E. W. 
Hornung, it is not excusable when she 
comes from a British school with a 
world-wide reputation, nor can The 
Bishop of Wakefield be allowed to pass 
from sixteen, also attending a famous 
British Ligh school. Of course, Colo- 
nials do perpetrate “howlers” with re- 
gard to authurs, but not worse “lowl- 
ers” than those of their British sisters, 
and though they tend to be more shaky 
about authors, the very shaky ones are 
generally able to plead extenuating cir- 
eumstances, which could not be pleaded 
by any British girls. The Vale of Cedars 
(Aguilar) put down to Scott; The Dove 
in the Eayle’s Nest to Kingsley; The 
Light that Failed fathered first on 
Thackeray and then on Dickens, before 
finally Mr. Kipling is settled on; The 
Lilac Sunbonnet, attributed to George 
Eliot; some of Jane Austen’s novels 
credited to Thackeray, and Ships that 
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Pass in the Night to Sir Conan Doyle, 
are all from girls brought up in utterly 
unliterary surroundings, and can all be 
equalled, if not excelled, by instances 
of carelessness taken from English 
girls’ answers. 

Sometimes, of course, Colonial papers 
show bad spelling; but, as a rule, this 
is not the case. After going through 
a number of papers, many of them 
shockingly ill-spelt, in fact positively 
illiterate, from a British high school, 
which, however, I trust and believe is, 
though famous, not typical, it was most 
refreshing to come upon a batch of 
Australian papers, and find girls of six- 
teen and seventeen able to spell “Preju- 
dice” (Pride and Prejudice) not only cor- 
rectly, but correctly the first time— 
surely not such a very wonderful ac- 
complishment, not half so wonderful as 
the many ways in which Sweet Sixteen 
and Sweet Seventeen at English schools 
managed to misspell this simple word. 
“Preduce,” “predjuduice,” “predjudice,” 
“perjuice’—I have found them all and 
many more. And seventeen years and 
ten months, after several attempts and 
much scratching out, can only achieve 
“prejuduce!” “Sensibility” brought 
many to the ground, and even so hum- 
ble a word as “sense” proved a stum- 
bling-block and rock of offence unto 
several. No Colonial papers were 80 
bad in this respect. 

Coming to proper names, there Is 
everywhere too much “Dickins,.” “Jane 
Austin,” and “George Elliott,” and nuat- 
urally “Anne of Geierstein” caused 
much searching of evidently fickle 
memories. But the Colonial, I think, 
has always the advantage in the 
homely and very necessary accomplish- 
ment of spelling. 

Too many girls, but not so many Co- 
lonials proportionately, make “rattle- 
pated” replies. When asked, for in- 
stance, “Which novels have you read of 
the following authors?” they inciude a 
number of poems in their answers; 
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and many evidently do not know what 
is meant either by “classics” or by 
“monthly magazines.” In answering 
question 12 they mention a great num- 
ber of weekly periodicals; and in an- 
swering question 6 (English classics) 
they include some writers who cer- 
tainly are not, and almost as certainly 
never will be, classics. 

Perhaps the answers to questions 5 
and 6 give a better notion than any 
others of a girl’s general intelligence 
and the diversity of her reading. The 
most varied books are mentioned, some 
of them, one would think, much above 
the comprehension of their readers. 
One sixteen-year-old girl, for instance, 
mentions Horace Walpole’s Letters, But- 
ler’s Analogy, The Wealth of Nations, 
and eleven poets, including Herrick, 
Herbert, Adelaide Proctor, and Kings- 


ley. 
Novels, historical and otherwise, 
mostly by living and too often by 


flimsy writers, naturally largely pre- 
ponderate in the replies to question 5. 
This is true whether girls from Great 
Britain or from the Colonies are con- 
sidered. But Stevenson, Charles Lamb’s 
Essays, Cranford, and The Vicar of 
Wakefield are all frequently mentioned 
as read by choice, be it observed. 
George MacDonald is commonly cited 
by Scotch girls, rarely by Colonials; 
Marion Crawford’s Saracinesca trilogy 
is still very popular, and there are 
many signs that Besant everywhere 
finds his share of girl readers. Plays 
are very rarely included by any girl 
in the list of her favorite books. 
Broadly speaking, in questions 5 and 
6, the best British and the best Colonial 
papers show about the same width and 
diversity of reading, but a higher pro- 
portion of the Colonial papers are really 
good. Personally, I should certainly be 
inclined to consider the ordinary Brit- 
ish high-school girl more widely read 
than Miss Low does. Certainly the 
Colonial girls’ papers, where they can 
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be fairly compared with those of Brit- 
ish high-school girls, yield results very 
different from those animadverted upon 
by her. Sometimes, of course, a girl 
mentions Milton or Browning when, 
judging from the rest of ber paper, one 
feels sure that there is very little of 
either of those poets that she would 
appreciate or understand, but, gene- 
rally speaking, the papers bear the most 
obvious marks of sincerity. Apart 
from Shakespeare, Scott, Macaulay’s 
essays, Wordsworth, Goldsmith, Gray, 
and the other works read as “school” 
classics, and, therefore, very often set 
down, there is frequent mention of 
Browning and Mrs. Browning, Moore, 
the Canterbury Tales (this probably only 
because they are often read in selec- 
tions in schools), Byron, and particu- 
larly Longfellow, evidently one of the 
average girl’s favorite poets. Bacon’s 
and Addison’s names often appear; 
more rarely Ruskin’s, Carlyle’s (The 
French Revolution or his Essays). The 
Pilgrim’s Progress is everywhere often 
mentioned. Keats is highly popular 
among the poets, and it is everywhere 
noticeable that poetry and essays pre- 
dominate. Milton, especially the shorter 
poems, and Shakespeare’s plays are so 
often mentioned that it can hardly 
be always merely due to reading them 
in school. Matthew Arnold, Sheridan, 
Thomas Love Peacock, George Borrow, 
Rossetti, Pope, and “Omar Khayyam” 
are common favorites if rather the pick 
of the girls are selected; otherwise they 
are comparatively rarely alluded to. 
Australian girls read Adam Lindsay 
Gordon and A. B. Paterson. Except 
Shakespeare’s plays, drama is very 
rarely mentioned. , 

in poetry Tennyson is undoubtedly 
easily first in point of popularity, but 
Longfellow is not a bad second. It is 
chiefly Tennyson’s short, early poems, 
such as The May Queen, Enoch Arden, 
The Lady of Shalott, and The [dylia of 
the King, Maud, and The Princess that 
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are mentioned. The British girl seems 
just as fond of Tennyson as her Colo- 
nial sister, and it is very rare to find a 
paper from any part of the Empire 
with no mention of Tennyson either 
under English classics or under poets. 
None of the girls answering question 6 
seem to have reflected that Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier, though 
classics in a sense, are certainly not 
English classics, which is all they are 
asked about. 

Whether because bad poetry 
most people far more mortally tedious 
than bad prose, it is very rarely that ar 
inferior poem—question S8—is men- 
tioned with approval by a girl. The 
Ancient Mariner has many votes, as 
have Keats’s and Shelley’s shorter 
poems, though Hnoch Arden, The Idylis 
of the King, The Lady of the Lake, Hia- 
watha, and Evangeline are perhaps most 
often mentioned. Australians are ap- 
pealed to by The Man from Snowy River 
and The Sick Stockrider, and by the 
somewhat noisy notes of Admirals All 
and the Recessional. The results, so far 
as I can judge, are that many girls 
tend to be better read in poetical than 
in prose classics. 

Miss Low complained greatly of the 
excessive magazine reading of English 
This, I should say, was generally 
Many girls 


is to 


girls. 
not so bad as she thinks. 
certainly do seem to read too many 
rubbishy magazines, and so many girls 
of sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen 
read avowedly girls’ magazines for 
which they are really growing muci 
too old; but the Colonial girl seems a 
more inveterate magazine reader than 
the British girl, and in this respect the 
Indian girls are the worst, many of them 
reading ten to fifteen a month. In 
the English girls’ papers I find very 
often one, two, three, four, and even 
“nought” put down as the answer to 
question 12. Rarely is it seven, nine, 
twelve. And though great magazine 


readers may have little to show in the 
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way of serious reading, this does not 
follow. “Any I can. get” 
is not an infrequent answer to 
question 12. The Colonial girls’ most 
popular magazines are the Strand, and, 
a very long way after, the Windsor; a 
very long way after again, Pearson's, 
the Royal, and the Pali Mall. A certain 
proportion of the older girls read the 
Nineteenth Century, Blackwood’s, and oc- 
easionally the Fortnightly Review. Ex- 
cepting the Indians, the Colonial girl 
only reads three to three and a half 
magazines a month, including the 
weekly papers mentioned, as against 
the British girl’s two and a half (about). 

The answers as to newspaper-reading 
were among the most interesting. The 
“Ayes had it,” and generally over and 
over again, whatever part of the Brit- 
ish Empire was chosen. “Yes, very 
much,” is not a rare answer, though a 
few girls, notably some Australians, say 
they are not allowed to read the papers. 
It is very curious how many girls say 
that the war news particularly interests 
them, especially as at the time these 
papers were filled in there was no war 
of any importance going on. Colonials 
are perhaps rather more warlike than 
British girls, but the latter tend to take 
the more interest in politics and Parlia- 
mentary news. Births, deaths, and 
marriages, weddings, and even funer- 
als, are sometimes the chief reasons 
given for newspaper-reading, but this 
is mostly in the case of younger girls. 
Reviews of books are often mentioned 
by girls as interesting them, but, on 
the whole, the Colonial girl seems to 
read the papers for the general news of 
what is going on, especially on this side 
of the world. But she by no means 
neglects the sporting columns, and 
sometimes in the small, isolated colo- 
nies the mail and shipping news 
chiefly interests her. The “woman's 
page,” be it noted, is hardly mentioned. 
One very superior New Zealand girl 
remarks: “I read Punch regularly; we 


always 
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take no other weekly paper, and be- 
yond political events the daily ones are 
not worth reading.” 

“Girls’ hobbies” scarcely come under 
the head of reading, and are only men- 
tioned because the girls were asked 
what books they read in connection with 
them. Very often no book is read, but, 
as before said, girls with artistic tastes 
read the lives of artists; nature-loving 
girls read bovks and periodicals likely 
to help them; and one or two girls aspir- 
ing to authorship are wise enough to 
read Stevenson’s Art of Writing, and 
any books on the English language and 
style they can obtain. 

Few girls appear to have no hobby, 
and several have three or four. The 
Colonial girls’ hobbies are so various 
that, beyond saying that they are more 
concerned with domestic pursuits than 
the English girls, no general statement 
can be made about them. Girls every- 
where, however, seem inclined to be 
very fond of gardening and flowers, 
and pursuits connected with flowers, 
such as collecting and pressing them. 
Old-fashioned folk may be pleased to 
learn that girls still exist, and very in- 
telligent and widely read ones, too, who 
number embroidery, needlework, and 
even fancywork among their hobbies. 
Reading is often mentioned, and some- 
times, as is evident from the rest of 
the paper, it is not merely reading 
rubbish. 

To sum up. The British girls’ papers 
that I examined by no means always 
bore out Miss Low’s rather dismal con- 
clusions. The Colonial girls’ papers, at 
least in the case of those living in 
long-civilized colonies, and not in the 
“backwoods,” bore them out still less. 
The inferior results as to the Colonial 
girls’ favorite authors are due to so 
many country and Indian girls being 
included, and to their being generally a 
good deal younger than the British girls. 
Miss Low complains that girls neg- 
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lected standard authors for such writ- 
ers as Edna Lyall, Merriman, Anthony 
Hope, and, next to these, Marie Corelli, 
L. T. Meade, and E. BE. Green. Girls 
certainly do read Edna Lyall very 
much. “All Edna Lyall” is mentioned 
several times; but, then, so _ is 
“all Dickens,” and “all,” or “nearly 
all Seott,” and even “all Jane 
Austen.” With the girls belonging to 
certain British schools Merriman is ab- 
solutely the most popular novelist, but 
if a general average of votes is taken 
in all the British schools which sent in 
papers (many of them very well-known 
schools in very different parts of Great 
Britain), it must be admitted that Edna 
Lyall comes first. Careful counting 
and recounting of the most frequently 
mentioned writers gave the following 
results: 
Favorite Novels of 


British Girls 


. Edna Lyall 

Henry Seton Merriman 

R. L. Stevenson 

. Stanley Weyman 

. Anthony Hope 

F. Marion Crawford 

. Mrs. Gaskell (nearly always Cran- 
ford) 

8. Lytton 

9. Marie Corelli 

10. Allen Raine 


>) 


"S 


Colonial and Indian Girls 


1. Edna Lyall 
2. Louisa M. Alcott 
3. Mrs. Henry Wood 
4. Rosa Nouchette Carey 
5. L. T. Meade 
6. Charlotte M. Yonge 
7. Marie Corelli 
8. Stanley Weyman 
9. Farrar 
Lytton 
Henty 
Constance A. Barnicoat. 
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THE THOUSANDTH WHALE. 


Upon the moderate swell rolling into 
the ice-formed bay from the open Arc- 
tic Sea the Thorgrim lay and swung in 
a sullen fashion, her ninety feet of 
dingy-green hull dipping into the gray 
water till the scuppers gurgled. Across 
her narrow deck the clammy mist was 
blown like smoke, while the bitter 
wind drew long-sustained tenor notes 
from her slim ochre funnel. To star- 
board, the shape of a small berg, per- 
haps thirty feet in height at its highest 
point, was dimly visible, and Sigurd, 
the mate in the steering-box of the 
Thorgrim, found no other object as he 
slowly turned his keen eyes round the 
limited circle which the fog left to 
them. Yet less than five hundred yards 
away rose the sound of breakers, the 
rhythmic crash of the surf against the 
edge of the ice, the moaning echo from 
the icy waste that stretched through 
scores of miles to Greenland. The 
moaning echo is a weird thing, but 
Sigurd the mate was used to it. He 
listened for nigh a minute, then 
sharply jerked the cord of the fog- 
horn. 

S--s-—poop! cried the horn shortly, 
and the ice gave back echoes innumer- 
able. 

Almost immediately the captain ap- 
peared at the door of the tiny deck- 
house above the cabin, and made his 
way to the steering-box. He received 
his mate’s report, verified it by listen- 
ing for himself, and nodded. The mate 
took the wheel, and called down the 
speaking-tube to the engineer. For 


five minutes the Thorgrim moved slowly 
ahead, then came to rest and resumed 
her rolling. 

“Tell Ové to take your place, and 
come you to the cabin,” said the cap- 
tain as he descended the perpendicular 
steps to the deck. 


“Tell Hansen to 


bring coffee,” he added. “We shall 
soon have work to do. The weather 
will clear within an hour.” 

“In an hour, kaptan!” exclaimed the 
mate, staring; but the other was al- 
ready entering the deck-house. 

The time was two o’clock on the last 
afternoon of August, and the Thorgrim 
had lain in and cautiously dodged 
about the ice-bay since the evening of 
the 23rd. Storm had forced her to seek 
that precarious shelter; fog had helped 
to imprison her there. She was about 
seventy miles north of the mouth of 
Isafjord, the great indentation in the 
great north-west promontory of Ice- 
land—so the captain guessed, and the 
mate hoped he was right. The bus- 
iness of the Thorgrim and the eleven 
Norwegians on board her was to chase, 
kill, and capture finner-whales, and 
tow the carcasses to the company’s sta- 
tion, with its flensing-slips and oil-fac- 
tory, in Isafjord. But the hunting sea- 
son, which begins in mid-April or early 
May, was now at its fag-end. Indeed, 
the 15th of August had seen its close 
so far as the majority of the competing 
companies were concerned. 

When Sigurd the mate came into the 
cabin, which was heated to a high tem- 
perature by the almost red-hot stove, 
he flung himself without a word on the 
port locker, loosened his muffler, set 
his pipe going, and began to read a 
Norsk illustrated journal, ragged and 
stained and four months old. Kaptan 
Svendsen did not like to be disturbed 
when he was playing “patience,” for he 
gained inspiration as well as mere 
amusement from his well-thumbed 
pack of cards. Now his strong, steady 
hand laid down card after card, while 
his fine blue-gray eyes—under their 
heavy, almost white, brows—watched 
each one as if for some important de- 
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velopment. Presently Sigurd threw 
aside the journal, every word of which 
he had read twenty times, and began 
to watch also, resting his forearms on 
the edge of the small triangular table, 
with its peg-holes for use in rough 
weather. 

A puff of cold air rushed into the 
eabin, and the cook came cautiously 
down the steep and narrow stair bear- 
ing a tray. 

“Coffee, kaptan,”’ he said, handing a 
large mug half-filled with the fluid to 
the card-player. 

“Tak!” briefly returned the old man. 
—“Sigurd!” he said without looking up. 

The mate took the mug, laid it 
within reach of the captain’s hand, and 
secured it on the table with four 
wooden pegs which he found on the 
ledge of the bunk at his back. Then 
he took in turn his own mug, a basin 
of sugar, and a tin of condensed milk 
from the tray, pegging each to the 
swaying table. 

“Biscuits,” murmured the captain, 
holding out an impatient hand. 

“The fine biscuits are finished, kap- 
tan. I have nothing but these,” said 
Hansen, laying a wooden bow! of ordi- 
nary ship’s biscuits on the table. 

“What?” 

“We have been at the sea twelve 
days. It is not usual,” replied Hansen 
sulkily. “The milk also is finished— 
all but what is in that tin. There is 
also but little beef left, and you cannot 
have any more sweet soup—nothing 
but brown bean, and the beans also 
will soon be done.” 

But Kaptan Svendsen had gone back 
to his cards. 

“It is all right, Hansen,” he said 
pleasantly, without looking up. “We 
shall be at the station in time for din- 
ner to-morrow. It will be clear 
weather in less than one hour.” 

The cook took his own mug of coffee 
and a biscuit, and seated himself on 
the locker beside the mate. 
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“So, kaptan?”’ he said. “But if we 
leave in an hour we shall be at the 
station in time fof breakfast.” He 
spoke as if the captain required to be 
humored. “For breakfast, kaptan,” he 
repeated. 

Sigurd nudged him to be silent. The 
old man appeared to be making a cal- 
culation from the rows of cards in 
front of him. 

At last he looked up and bundled 
the cards together, laughing as he did 
so. He put sugar in his coffee, added 
milk from the jagged hole punched in 
the top edge of the tin, and took a ldng 
draught of*the almost cool mixture. 

“For dinner, Hansen,” he _ said 
quietly. “The Thorgrim will have a 
whale in tow.” 

“Kaptan,” said Hansen, respectfully 
enough, “we saw no whales all the 
four days before we came into the 
ice. Are not all the whales gone south 
by now? Besides, it is ill weather for 
hunting. And—and the food grows 
searce. Ten—eleven days—it is un- 
usual. I—I was not warned.” 

Sigurd nudged him admonishingly; 
but Kaptan Svendsen took his cook’s 
remarks calmly. 

“You have food for all for eight days 
yet, according to the rules of the com- 
pany,” he said. “Have you not?” 

Hansen began to stammer. He had 
known that this was to be the last trip 
of the season. He had been led to 
understand, also, that it was to be a 
run to the ice and back, only one day 
to be allowed for looking for whales. 
He had considered one-half of the 
usual stores more than sufficient. He 
said a great deal more, but all to the 
same effect. 

The old man let him finish. 

“So!” he said, and turned to the 
mate: “Sigurd, go on deck, and bring 
me word of the weather.” 

“Ja, kaptan,” answered Sigurd, and, 
knotting his muffler, left the cabin. 

“Hansen,” said the captain, gazing 
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earnestly at the sullen middle-aged 
man opposite him, “do you sail on a 
whale-steamer next year?” 

“Unless anybody prevents me,” mut- 
tered Hansen. 

“I will not prevent you, but I re- 
quire your promise—your oath—that 
you will never again break the rules 
of the company. You promise? You 
swear! Good! I know you will not 
fail again.” 

“I am sorry, kaptan,” murmured the 
cook, honest regret in his voice and 
expression. 

“That 
speak of it no more. 
trip together.” 

“Ah! You do not come again to Ice- 
land, kaptan?” 

“Nej. I retire,” answered the old 
man, smiling. “I stay at home with my 
children and grandchildren in Sandef- 
jord. I kill no more whales—but one. 
One more. My—— Well, Sigurd?” 

The mate entered quickly, beaming. 
“The weather clears, the wind falls, 
kaptan!” 

Svendsen nodded with a pleased 
air. “I shall soon kill my last whale 
—my thousandth whale! May he be a 
great bull—a king blaa-hval!” 

“A thousand whales!” gasped the 
cook. 

“Nine hundred and ninety-nine have 
I killed for my company,” said the old 
man proudly. “Shall I go home to rest 
and tell my grandchildren of my life 
before I kill the thousandth—Sigurd— 
Hansen?” 

He held out his great hand. 

Sigurd shook it, laughing. “The 
glory will be mine also, kaptan. I have 
told you so before.” 

“Ah, yes, you knew it was to be the 
thousandth whale this trip, my Sigurd. 
—But you, Hansen—you will wish me 
luck?” 

But the cook smote his hand on the 
table and cursed himself. What if his 
carelessness in the matter of provisions 


is finished, Hansen. We 
It ‘is our last 
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should force a return to the station ere 
the thousandth whale could be cap- 
tured? 

“Have I not told you that I will kill 
my whale before night?’ said the old 
man, still holding out his hand. 

Shamefacedly, Hansen took it. “I 
have plenty of flour. I will bake extra 
bread now,” he muttered as he rose. 

“If you like, Hansen—if you like. 
But it will not be required.” 

For a moment the cook looked at the 
mate. Then he saluted the captain and 
left the cabin. 

“Let us go on deck,” said Svendsen 
five minutes later. “You and I will 
load the gun. Do you get forward the 
new harpoon that we took on board 
last week. I will not use an old one 
on my thousandth whale.” 

The wind had dropped, and the sun 
was already piercing the mist, which 
was thinning so rapidly that bergs and 
sheets of ice came into view like ob- 
jects on a photographic plate in the 
developing-bath. The crew appeared 
on deck smiling; but the smiles van- 
ished when they saw the preparations 
for loading the gun. They had counted 
on a quick run back to Isafjord. 

Kaptan Svendsen, fondling a cotton 
bag containing about a kilogramme of 
powder, nodded pleasantly as he 
passed them on his way to the bows. 
To two of them he gave instructions to 
remove the tarpaulins from the power- 
ful double-winch immediately abaft 
the foremast, and to see that its ma- 
chinery was in perfect working order. 

Sigurd was already waiting on the 
foot-high platform in the bows beside 
the short, thick-set, scarlet-painted can- 
non, the horrible harpoon on his left 
shoulder, a ramrod and a supply of 
wads in his right hand. Kaptan 
Svendsen examined the harpoon—every 
inch of its five-foot slotted shaft, In 
which ran the ring for carrying the 
eable; each one of the four hinged 
barbs, now lying against the shaft, but 
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ready to open umbrella-wise within the 
victim. So far the harpoon was with- 
out a point. 

The captain expressed himself satis- 
fied, and Sigurd laid the hundred- 
weight of metal on the platform. Then 
the gun was uncovered and unlashed, 
and slewed round on its pivot for load- 
ing. Lastly, Sigurd went below, to re- 
turn speedily, bearing something re- 
sembling a torpedo in shape, but about 
twelve inches in length, and sharp- 
nosed. This was screwed on to the 
end of the harpoon, now projecting 
from the gun’s muzzle; and the har- 
poon was complete—pointed with a 
bomb that would explode shortly after 
striking. 

At four o’clock the Thorgrim left her 
refuge, dodging the larger fragments 
of half-rotten ice, shouldering aside the 
smaller. Outside the bay, and for sev- 
eral miles from the ice-sheet, ice-pans 
from one to a hundred square yards in 
extent heaved on the still heavy swell, 
their surfaces gleaming white, their 
sides glowing sapphire above the 
water-line, and pale, cold green just 
below it. The wave-tops were brilliant 
in the sunshine, and at every plunge 
great clouds of spray burst over the 
Thorgrim’s bows, battering the canvas 
shelter of the steering-box, rattling and 
hissing upon the funnel, and flooding 
the deck to the very stern. Old Svend- 
sen laughed aloud as he guided the 
little steamer among the pans south- 
ward. Ové, the second-mate, who was 
steering, caught the infection of the 
high spirits and came out of his sulky 
silence. 

“The sea fails, kaptan,” he remarked 
cheerfully. “We have luck with us.” 

Sigurd, muffled to the eyes, his hands 
in heavy woollen, fingerless gloves, 
was already in the long, narrow barrel 
high up on the foremast. No eyes but 
his could be trusted to detect the ris- 
ing or “spouting” of a finner on that 
tumbling expanse. While he had little 
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hope of seeing another pearly-gray 
“spout” rising from the water that sea- 
son, despite his captain’s confidence 
and enthusiasm, he yet searched the 
surface of the sea as he had never 
searched it before. For surely the 
thousandth whale would be a very 
great thing for the old man to tell of 
to his children and grandchildren. 

And even as he thought of it, behold! 
two miles distant, a column of watery 
vapor rose twenty feet in the air, and 
as it began to, drift away there ap- 
peared above the surface, moving 
leisurely westwards, a rounded, glis- 
tening, dark object—the back of a 
whale. It sank. 

Sigurd turned in the crow’s nest and 
roared “Hval!” at the steering-box, fol- 
lawing up the word with directions to 
the steersman. Then his eyes went 
back to the sea. 

Almost immediately the whale came 
up again, showing first the crown of 
his head, which was submerged ere the 
back appeared. He sounded as if melt- 
ing into the water, only to reappear 
three minutes later. At each of these 
risings he blew, but not so heavily as 
on his first appearance. Then he went 
down once more, and Sigurd did not 
expect to see him again for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. But he had judged 
his course, and already the Thorgrim 
was doing her twelve knots and execut- 
ing a flanking movement. 

Svendsen had taken his stand on the 
gun-platform, and was making final 
tests of the bearings upon which the 
weapon rested. He smoked in an un- 
emotionai fashion. 

“Kaptan!” 

The old man looked up. 

Sigurd was grinning over the edge 
of the barrel. “It is the thousandth 
whale!” he cried. “And it is as you 
desired—a bdlaa-hval, sure!—a_ great 
blaa-hral!—a solitary—a bull!” 

“So!” said Kaptan Svendsen con- 
tentedly. 
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The cook came forward and saluted 
apologetically. 

“Well, Hansen, how goes the bak- 
ing?” inquired Svendsen merrily. 

“I come to wish you good luck, kap- 
tan,” said the other. “Also, there is 
little coffee and no sugar for the men. 
I—I am afraid of some of the men, 
kaptan.” 

“Are you afraid to tell them that 
there is no sugar, and that there is also 
ten kroner for each man from myself 
when we reach the station? I ask you 
to tell the men that, Hansen.” 

Hansen’s reply was incoherent. 

“Tell the men also,” said the old 
man, “that yonder is my thousandth 
whale. They will understand and have 
patience with their kaptan. Go now, 
Hansen.” 

Hansen obeyed, and having told the 
men, retired to the galley and resumed 
the manufacture of bread as if his life 
depended on turning out so many 
loaves ere nightfall. He was thinking 
of all the whales he had seen escape. 

The whale rose again, but he had 
quickened his pace during his submer- 
sion, and appeared farther west than 
the mate had anticipated. The course 
of the Thorgrim was altered, and the 
engineer managed to cram another 
half-knot on to her speed, whereat her 
excited quivering was increased to 
frantic quaking, and the waves burst 
heavily over her bows, drenching 
Svendsen to the waist. It was no 
weather for hunting, thought Sigurd 
as he described great irregular arcs in 
the air, but one could not expect to 
choose the weather when fortune had 
sent the Thousandth Whale. 

An hour passed, and still the “blue” 
unconsciously dodged his pursuers, 
changing his course of speed, so that 
once Sigurd thought him lost, and five 
minutes later beheld him in such a 


position that the Thorgrim must have 
actually passed over him. Moreover, 
it was a race with time,- for the light 
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would soon be failing, and Sigurd 
smelt snow. 

The captain kept his stand on the 
bow-platform, his drowned pipe in his 
teeth, his face running with spray. 
From time to time Hansen brought 
him dry gloves, for a numbed finger 
at the critical moment might mean a 
bad shot. The men attending the 
winches stood stolidly at their posts, 
thinking perhaps of the ti kroner which 
each would receive, and—perhaps not 
so selfishly—of the old man and his 
thousandth whale. 

Suddenly Sigurd shouted and pointed. 
The “blue” was rising not a hundred 
yards away on the port bow. The 
wind dissipated the cloud of vapor 
from his blow-hole as his head went 
down and his enormous back heaved 
up amid the waves, slid forward, and 
was submerged. Already the captain’s 
left hand had shot up, and the steers- 
man had called to the engineer for 
“dead slow.” The course was altered 
ever so little, and the Thorgrim moved 
slowly forward, and then lay wallow- 
ing, awaiting the second rising of the 
“blue.” 

Captain Svendsen’s gloves were 
gone; his big hand gripped the short 
stock of the gun; his fore-finger was 
crooked on the trigger. His pipe was 
still between his teeth. 

And then, not five yards distant, and 
almost straight ahead, with a snorting, 
hissing sound, the head of the “blue” 
broke the surface. Two seconds later 
the gunner let fly, aiming—if that were 
possible in such a sea—for the most 
vital region six to ten feet behind the 
flipper. A whale stricken nearer the 
tail may give trouble for many bours. 

So the gun crashed out its dreadful 
bolt, and the monstrous tail of the 
“blue” rose high in the air, fell, and 
disappeared in a_ boiling whirlpool. 
And almost at the same instant Kap- 
tan Svendsen turned on his heel in the 
smoke, signed to the men to clap the 
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brakes on the winch, and left the plat- 
form. Without a look to right or left 
he walked swiftly aft. 

Sigurd came down from his perch, 
his face set, and took charge. He had 
seen the harpoon glance across the 
“blue’s” back and plunge into the sea 
fifty feet beyond, the bomb bursting 
like a silly rocket. Somehow he had 
never dreamed of the captain missing 
his thousandth whale—not even in a 
hurricane. 

In silence the men hauled the cable 
and spent harpoon on board, while Sig- 
urd saw that the gun was covered 
and lashed in position. On his way 
to the cabin he looked into the galley. 
Hansen was sitting with his face in 
his floury hands, weeping. 

“Bring coffee,” said Sigurd quietly, 
and passed on. 

He found the old man playing “pa- 
tience,” and sat down without speaking. 

Presently, with his eyes on the 
cards, the captain said casually, “If 
the weather does not change, we shall 
be at Isafjord for dinner to-morrow.” 

“Ja, kaptan.” 

Svendsen laid out another row of 
ecards, and Sigurd picked up his tat- 
tered journal. 

“The course is sou’-sou’-east,” re- 
marked the captain after a _ silence. 
“Order full speed now. I will come 
on deck soon.” 

The mate left the cabin. At the top 
of the stair he met the cook. 

Twenty minutes later the twain, ac- 
companied by the engineer, entered the 
eabin. The old man was still fingering 
his cards. 

“Why have you not ordered full 
speed?” he asked. Then, noticing the 
engineer, “Is anything wrong?” 

The engineer shook his head. “The 
engines are all right,” he said, “and 
there is coal for twenty-four hours.” 

“Kaptan,” said Sigurd, “the men say 
that they do not wish to return to the 
station yet. And we say it also.” 
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“I—I do not understand,” said the 
old man, staring at a ragged queen. 

“Ah, kaptan, kaptan,” cried the cook, 
his voice fluttering, “your thousandth 
whale—you must have it yet, kaptan.” 

The cards dropped from the old 
man’s fingers. 

“So!” he said very softly. 

“I go to bring coffee,” said Hansen 
abruptly, and fled from the cabin. 

“So!” murmured the captain again, 
and a pleased smile came to his lips. 
But the smile faded. “The risk is too 
great,” he said gravely. 

The engineer spoke. “If the Thor- 
grim does not reach the station to-mor- 
row they will send the other whaler 
or the big steamer to look for us. It is 
quite safe.” 

“And when would they find us, my 
good Olaf? In many days perhaps.” 

“Hansen has bread for about four 
days,” put in Sigurd. “We are all 
content with bread.” 

“But if the bad weather comes, and 
we have to wait in the ice?” 

“Let us hunt for one day more, 
kaptan.” 

The old man wavered. The tempta- 
tion was very strong. 

“I will speak to the men,” he said 
at last, rising and gathering up his 
ecards methodically. 

Ere the long twilight ended in black 
night the Thorgrim was once more idly 
rolling in an ice bay, waiting for an- 
other chance. And that chance, thanks 
to a grievous change in the weather, 
was full three days in coming. 

“They will be searching for us now,” 
said the men one to another, and 
scanned the sea anxiously, for bread 
and water is depressing diet within 
the Arctic Circle. 

During the fourth night the wind 
died, and early the following morning 
the Thorgrim left the ice for compar- 
atively calm water. The captain went 
into the steering-box to relieve the 
mate. 
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“Turn in, Sigurd,” he said. “There 
will be nothing to do on deck. Han- 
sen will give you the last cup of cof- 
fee. I thought it was finished, but he 
found enough for two cups this morn- 
ing. He is like a baby, is Hansen.” 

“I do not need coffee. I will turn in 
there,” the mate replied, pointing to 
the crow’s nest. 

Svendsen lifted a protesting hand. 
“It is no use—no use,” he said sadly. 
“We go as straight as we can to the 


station. We shall all be starving when 
we get there. May the fog keep 
away!” 


Sigurd descended to the deck. As 
if it were an afterthought, he re- 
marked, “I will look out for the 
steamer and the other whaler,” and 
went forward. 

“That,” said the old man, “is a wise 
thought, Sigurd.” He gave a direction 
to the steersman, and sat down in the 
corner of the box, gazing listlessly 
ahead. 

But Sigurd, in the crow’s nest, kept 
his eyes on the near waters. 


At midday the sun came forth, and 
Svendsen took its altitude and worked 
out the Thorgrim’s position. He was 
about forty miles farther from home 
than he had guessed. The discovery 
annoyed rather than alarmed him, and 
he was about to summon the mate 
from the masthead when the latter 
threw up his hands with an exultant 
yell: 

“Hval! Hval!”’ 

In less than a minute the old man 
was on the platform uncovering and 
unlashing the gun. To his surprise, it 
was already unloaded. He heard Sig- 
urd’s laugh, and he looked up and 
laughed in return. 

“My good Sigurd!” 

Hansen, looking like a ghost, peeped 
from the galley, and the men took 


their places by the winches. 
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The whale rose again, and Sigurd 
yelled that he was bigger than the one 
which had escaped. The hungry men 
at the winches grinned. They were 
used to whale-hunting; but this— 

Kaptan Svendsen set his pipe going. 
He was himself again. He fondled his 
gun. 

At Sigurd’s direction, the steersman 
had sent the Thorgrim right about, and 
she was now running before the 
smooth waves. On board excitement 
gave way to patience. The captain 
called Hansen, and despatched him to 
a locker in the cabin, there to find a 
tin of cocoa—the last food on the 
Thorgrim. “A mug for every man,” 
said the captain. 

About two o’clock the whaler had 
been manceuvred to within striking 
distance of the whale. The “blue” rose 
on the starboard bow, sank, rose again 
nearer, sank, and finally rose so close 
under the Thorgrim that the gun when 
fired was tilted at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. 

The cable flashed over the bow-wheel 
for thirty seconds; then its speed slack- 
ened, and the brakes were gradually 
applied to the winch until it stopped 
running. The cable between the winch 
and the bow-wheel was rigid as steel, 
but the Thorgrim moved not. Her nose 
was deep in the water and her propel- 
ler showed a dry blade. Death hung 
deep in the sea at the end of the cable; 
no wounded life struggled there. The 
shot had been a sure one. A hundred 
tons, perhaps, of living matter had 
plunged madly for the depth, and, 
plunging, had died, heart and lungs 
wrecked by the exploding shell. 

Three hours were occupied in hoist- 
ing the carcass to the surface, lashing 
it alongside, cutting the mighty flukes 
from the tail, and inflating the body 
with air pumped by the engine through 
a hollow lance. Then a chain was rove 
through and around the tail-stump, and 
the carcass was cast astern, attached 
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to the Thorgrim by thirty fathoms of a 
twelve-inch hawser. Already hundreds 
of sea-birds were screeching above the 
dead, while Greenland sharks took 
their toll beneath. 

“Full speed!” cried the captain down 
the tube, and immediately the home- 
ward run began. 

But the old man’s triumph flickered 
out. 

He went down to the cabin, after 
summoning the engineer. 

“How many hours’ coal have you 
now?” he asked. 

“Fourteen and a half, kaptan,” an- 
swered Olaf, who had just been figur- 
ing it out. 

“And we are about twelve hours 
from the station.” 

“Good!” said the engineer. 

“Twelve hours going at full speed, 
Olaf.” 

“I have full speed now, kaptan.” 

“Ja. Your engine is doing full speed, 
but the Thorgrim is doing little more 
than half. It is the whale’—— 

The engineer’s face fell. 

The mate looked out of his bunk. 

“We are farther from the station 
than you thought, kaptan,” said he. 

“I meant to tell you, Sigurd,” re- 
turned Svendsen, “but the whale came. 
When the whale came I forgot every- 
thing else. I was foolish to take the 
whale, and now I must let it go. It is 
no use. We cannot take the whale to 
the station. Let it go now, and do you 
take charge, Sigurd.” 

“But, kaptan’”——began the mate. 

“I say it is no use,” interrupted 
Svendsen. “Do as I tell you—now. 
Leave me. I am tired. I am an old 
man, and an old fool. I have been 
risking my men and my ship for my 
own conceit. I tell you that, Sigurd; 
and you also, Olaf. I thank you and 
every one for standing by this silly 
old man, but I will take no more risks. 
Go now. I would sleep. It is long 
since I have slept well.” 
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“Il beg to know what distance we 
are from the station, kaptan,” said the 
engineer respectfully from the door- 


way. 
Svendsen told him shortly, and 
waved him and the mate away. 

In a littl while the Thorgrim 


stopped, and the old man in his bunk 
heard the tramping of feet above him. 

“They are casting off my thousandth 
whale,” he said to himself. “So!” And 
soon with sheer weariness he fell 
asleep. 


Sigurd the mate stood in the crow’s 
nest. It was growing dark, and the 
wind was bitter though the sea was 
calm. Sigurd had been up there for 
four hours, which is a long spell for a 
well-fed man. For the third time he 
sent for the engineer, who for the third 
time came to the foot of the mast. 

“How long now, Olaf?’ 

“One hour—no more, Sigurd.” 

“Kaptan is still sleeping?” 

“Ja. Hansen watches him. Won- 
derful Hansen! He has discovered one 
more cup of coffee for the kaptan! It 
is cold up there?” 

“Ja.” 

“But no one else has your sight. | 
will tell you when the time is up.” 
The engineer departed, shivering. 

Sigurd drew his muffler over his 
mouth and resumed his search. The 
stars came out, and a fine, dry snow 
drifted down. It soon ceased, but 
Sigurd knew there was much more to 
come ere long. 

The time, despite his miserable sit- 
uation, passed all too quickly, and the 
engineer’s voice came up to him, say- 
ing, “The hour has gone.” 

“Can you not allow half-an-hour 
longer, Olaf?” 

“Quarter?” 

“Nej, nej. We can do no more.” 

“Then it must be,” said Sigurd, 
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struggling with his cramped limbs, and 
taking a last look about him. 

A ery broke from him. “Quick, 
Olaf! The blue light! I am frozen 
here. I cannot move yet. Fire the 
light, and help me afterwards.” 

Soon the Thorgrim and the sea 
‘around her were bathed in a ghastly 
glare. The engineer swarmed up the 
rigging to assist the mate, and even 
as he reached him an answering flare, 
sinall but certain, appeared away in 
the east. 

“It is the steamer!’ yelled Sigurd. 
“Tell the kaptan. Do not wait.” 

But the engineer insisted that it was 
Sigurd’s duty, and so fiye minutes later 
the latter staggered into the cabin 
where the old man was sleeping, 
watched by the cook. 

“Kaptan, the steamer comes. I have 
signalled her, and she has replied.” 

“So!” said Svendsen, getting up 
slowly. “If I had been sure of the 
steamer I would not”—— 

The cook could contain himself no 
longer. 

“You have the whale still!” he cried. 
“Oh kaptan, you have your thousandth 
whale!” 

“Mutiny on my last trip!” said Cap- 
tain Svendsen when he learned from 
Sigurd how his officers and crew had 
arranged, against his orders, to keep 
the whale in tow till the last possible 
moment. “Mutiny on my last trip!” 


But his eyes were kind. 

As the Thorgrim steamed to meet the 
rapidly approaching steamer the old 
man stood on the afterdeck peering at 
the huge, dim shape wallowing astern. 


Hansen approached. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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“The last of the coffee, kaptan,” he 
said respectfully, presenting a steam- 
ing mug. 

“Then you will drink it yourself, 
Hansen.” 

The cook protested. 

“I have now drunk the last of the 
coffee five times,’ said Svendsen. 
“When did you taste coffee last?’ he 
suddenly demanded. 

“Four days ago, kaptan. 
ing.” 

“So! 
coffee for me! 
left?” 

Hansen looked guiltily miserable. 
“Enough for two mugs,” he stammered 
at last. 

“For me?’ 

“Surely, kaptan.” 

“Then I drink this, and you will go 
now and take the two mugs yourself. 
The steamer will give us plenty soon. 
Now, go. No more mutiny.” 

The cook went, but halted half- 
way to the galley and retraced his 
steps. 

“Kaptan, you—you will soon be tell- 
ing your children and grandchildren 
about your thousandth whale”’—— 

“My thousandth whale,” said Kaptan 
Svendsen, smiling reflectively. He laid 
his hand on the other’s. shoulder. 
“Yes, it will be a fine story to tell. 
But I think, my good Hansen, the 
finest part of the story will be about 
my men on the Thorgrim.” 

And Hansen retired, rubbing his 
eyes, yet so pleased with all things 
that he divided the last of the coffee 
between Sigurd and the engineer. 

J. J. Bell. 


It is noth- 


Then you have saved your own 
Have you any more 
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ESPRIT DE CORPS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Briefly, there is no esprit de corps in 
elementary schools. The question here 
raised concerns only the why and the 
how. 

The why of the absence of esprit de 
corps from elementary schools is in one 
way simple erough. In another way, 
it is involved in the tangled skein of all 
our modern ideas of progress. The ob- 
vious cause of the defect is the lack 
of individuality both in schools and 
teachers. From John O'’Groat’s to 
Land’s End, from Milford Haven to 
the Naze, Britain is dotted with ele- 
mentary schools, all of substantially 
the same pattern. Go into a school in 
Northumberland and you might almost 
believe yourself in a school in Kent. 
The same maps hang on the walls; 
there are the same floors, the same cup- 
bourds, the same desks, the same school 
apparatus. Look inside the cupboards 
and you will find the same books, 
the same slates, the same pencils, the 
same everything. The teachers are the 
same, the teacher’s minds are the same; 
and there in the desks sit the children 
receiving the same instruction given in 
the same voice according to the same 
methods. The syllabus of subjects is 
the same for all English latitudes and 
longitudes. Conditions are different— 
local circumstances, character, tradi- 
tions, occupations; even the children 
are different at the start. But the cur- 
riculum is unyielding and universal, un- 
yielding because universal. 

At nine o'clock every morning of the 
schoo] week thousands of teachers 
stand up before tens of thousands of 
children to instruct them in the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments. 
At 9.30 a.m. a tenth of the population 
-of England is engaged in working 
sums; at 10.15 in writing exercises in 


a copy-book. At four in the afternoon, 
thousands of teachers and tens of thou- 
sands of children return to their homes, 
irritated, tired or relieved as the case 
may be. The appalling uniformity of 
schools and teachers is nothing less 
than a nightmare to the imaginative 
mind. Conceive it and laugh at it who 
can. For my part, the spectacle of 
those patterned schools all over the 
land reminds me of the network of 
blockhouses which Lord Kitchener built 
in South Africa. They are the fortifica- 
tions we have built against enlighten- 
ment, for the subjugation of individual- 
ity and the conquest and peaceable set- 
tlement of the whole world of joyful 
imagination. 

Well, but it is not to be expected that 
esprit de corps can rise or flourish under 
uniformity. The very breath of its 
nostrils is the belief that the “corps” is 
something unique and incomparable. 
You cannot have an esprit de corps as 
big as the world, or even as big as a 
county. To develop esprit de corps 
there requires to be something peculiar, 
something privileged, something quite 
unattainable anywhere else. It does 
not at all matter whether the peculiar- 
ity or the privilege is small in itself or 
even ridiculous. The value lies in Its 
being peculiar. Uniformity, in fact, is 
the one thing that esprit de corps cannot 
tolerate. 

Turn now to that Dantean vision of 
the elementary schools of England, and 
find if you can a foothold for the spirit. 
Where lies the uniqueness of a school 
of which the pattern is in London and 
the examples everywhere? Why should 
children be attached to one school 
rather than another, to one set of teach- 
ers rather than another, to one tradi- 
tion rather than another, when they 
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know and feel that four or five mil- 
lion children have exactly such a school, 
such teachers, such traditions? 

Esprit de corps is absent from our ele- 
mentary schools because individuality 
is absent; and until that is introduced 
and made possible, our children will 
continue to grow up as they do now, 
ashamed of their schools, contemptuous 
of their teachers, and worst of all, sus- 
picious and unfriendly towards each 
other. 

The question remains whether esprit 
de corps is possible in elementary 
schools at all; and the problem carries 
us at once into the profounder issues. 
I have no hesitation in saying that the 
danger to Europe (for elementary 
schools on the Continent are lit- 
tle different from elementary schools 
in England) of uniformity is at 
least as serious as the danger to Rome 
of the Goths. The demons of uniform- 
ity are the Goths of Europe. Now it 
is unfortunately true that a good deal 
of Progressivism is no more than a 
movement of Goths. For it is the great 
leveller, the feller of ancient institu- 
tions and privileges. The very word, 
privileges, is as a red rag to a bull 
to the majority of Progressives. They 
hate it and all its works. In the 
blessed name of Democracy, death to 
Privilege! 

Consider the position of an Education 
Authority, popularly elected, and pos- 
sessed of Progressive ideas. Under the 
impulsion of a democratic desire, ob- 
secure, vague and ill-defined, but always 
in the same direction, the Education 
Authority creates for itself an image, a 
Utopian aspiration. And what is it? 
The very image we have already seen 
in our mind’s eye of a land dotted with 
schools of the same pattern. To be 
quite explicit, that odious picture is 
the ordinary Progressivist’s beatific 
vision. He would fain see the land 


like that—and not in respect of schools 
only. 
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Perversely enough, there is reason on 
his side. The plea for special privileges, 
special treatment, special attention is 
met by the obvious reply that a public 
authority must be impartial, must not 
make fish of one and fowl of an- 
other, must not in fact individualize. 
And against this conception of jus- 
tice which of us can direct our 
guns? For it is useless to urge 
that justice consists in inequality to 
the unequal, in bartering privileges 
for responsibilities, in just that act of 
making fish of fish and fowl of fowl. 
This, he rightly says, is simple nega- 
tive. What is our positive alternative? 
Our positive alternative, of course, is 
that almost forbidden word aristocracy. 
Call it if you will—as I understand the 
better sort of Progressivists are as- 
tutely beginning to call it—the Hi- 
erarchy. The idea at least is the same, 
namely, the classification of children, 
schools, institutions, yes, the whole 
State, in the ancient Platonic way of 
iron and brass and silver and gold. 
But that is democratic injustice, and 
the future, they say, belongs to democ- 
racy. 

Regarding the problem, then, of the 
creation of esprit de corps in elementary 
schools, it would seem at first sight 
insoluble. For if esprit de corps de- 
pends, as plainly it does, upon specially 
granted and guarded differences and 
privileges; and if the aim of democratic 
Progressivists is to abolish, and to 
maintain and guard the abolition, of all 
differences and privileges—then, clearly. 
esprit de corps and Progressivist schools 
are mutually polarized. On the other 
hand, it is possible that even they will 
one day be appalled at the sight of 
their handiwork. In the flush of their 
youthful enthusiasm, the parade ground 
of elementary education, where our 
young barbarians are drilled and dra- 
gooned into usefully useless citizens, 
presents a very different scene from 
that which they will have when the 
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flush has cooled. Already we hear the 
cry go up: “How dull the teachers are! 
How dull the children are becoming. 
How dull the world is!” And if on 
that gray morning there are a few of 
the better Progressivists, the men of 
the Hierarchy, perhaps the prospect of 
another reflection will lie near to them 
—the prospect of a democracy deliber- 
ately willing itself an aristocracy. 

In plain practical terms, the issue for 
the moment is between the policy of 
uniformity and the policy of multi- 
formity. With our young men seeing 
visions and our old men dreaming 
dreams, it does not appear to me hope- 
less to expect that before very long Ed- 
ucation Authorities may begin to cul- 
tivate with set purpose those very dif- 
ferences which hitherto they have 
aimed at suppressing. What is to pre- 
vent civic pride, for instance, rising to 
the height of making its schools unique 
and expressive? The Infinite is infinite 
in an infinite number of ways. And 
there is no one model school, but an in- 
definite number of model schools. The 
London County Council should and 
might build London schools for Lon- 
don; other County Councils should and 
might build schools of another pattern 
for themselves. Esprit de corps is, after 
all, a spiritual thing, but it grows amid 
differences. 

If in our great public schools esprit 
de corps is the thing we say it is, then 
no sacrifice is too great if we can create 
it in our elementary schools. And I am 
here suggesting that the means, the 
only means, is for the Education Au- 
thorities to turn upon themselves and 
their old ideas, to have done with uni- 
formity, of which even they have had 
enough, and deliberately, sanely and 
steadily, to begin the process of differ- 
entiating, classifying and individual- 


izing the elementary schools under 
their charge. 
On the part of the teachers and on 
The Monthly Review. 
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behalf of the teachers, however, a good 
deal remains to be done. A uniform 
national] system, in the first place, fails 
to attract; in the second place repels; 
and in the third place, destroys individ- 
uality in a teacher. The spirit of a 
place is in part at least due to the 
spirit of its principal persons; and if in 
our schools the predominant spirit is 
dullness, the dulness of a frost-nipped 
enthusiasm, there is little wonder the 
place is without attraction. As I have 
said, it is the universalizing of our syl- 
labus-makers that lays the dead hand 
on all initiative. And I am convinced 
the only remedy is in the same direc- 
tion as already pointed out, the direc- 
tion of privilege. Let it be the teach- 
er’s privilege, in return for his responsi- 
bility, to alter, amend, and create syl- 
labuses for his own school. In a very 
little while, it does not matter to a boy 
whether he learned at school Botany 
or Hydrostatics; whether the Rule of 
Three was taught before Vulgar Frac- 
tions, or the Geography lesson included 
the Capes of India. What does matter 
is whether he came into contact with a 
free and independent mind, from which 
his own mind might catch a contagion 
of freedom and independence. 

Therefore, I say, by all means give 
teachers more liberty in the construc- 
tion of their curricula. Make differ- 
ences, and have them made. For let 
us remember that the hope of Europe 
lies in its great individuals. They 
alone can save Europe from the fate of 
China. If by some means the devasta- 
tions of democracy can be checked, it 
must be in its stronghold that the war 
must be raged. Esprit de corps is a 
thing of the spirit; the creation of esprit 
de corps is a spiritual act. But only by 
such means will our elementary sch» Is 
become the nursery of aristocracy, and 
thereby, strangely enough, the saviour 
of democracy. 

Board School Teache,. 
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THE POETRY OF HYMNS. 


The Bishop of Bristol, in condemn- 
ing the new English Hymnal on theo- 
logical grounds, also took occasion to 
refer in disparaging terms to its claim 
to the title of poetry. With its the 
ology we have here nothing to do, but 
a book which announces itself as “a 
collection of the best hymns in the 
English language,” and claims “to com- 
bine in ove volume the worthiest ex- 
pressious of all that lies within the 
compass of the Christian creed,” chal- 
lenges an investigation of its poetical 
merits. This aspect of the question 
has been almost totally néglected by 
all parties. The bishops have attacked 
the book, each “tolling and chiming” 
against it from his respective tower, 
as Dr. Newman says, the Uigh 
Church party have eagerly defended 
it, but, for the most part, no suspicion 
of its exceeding badness as poetry 
seems to have crossed the miuds of the 
combatants. Yet surely from their 
own poiut of view it is a question, 
“Has error been made attractive by 
this book?” or “Is the truth presented 
here in winning guise?” 

The book emanates from the ad- 
vanced party in the English Church. 
Now, as Mr. Matthew Arnold pointed 
out, the Oxford Movement satisfied 
“that keen longing for beauty and 
sweetness” which is a vital human 
instinct, and which Puritanism had 
starved and repressed. It is this di- 
vine element in the Catholic religion 
which constitutes the real danger to 
the national Protestantism, and in this 
element the present book, in so far as 
it is new, is entirely wanting. Among 
the Tractarian leaders and their fol- 
lowers were real poets. Newman, 
Keble, Faber, Neale, Hawker of Mor- 
wenstow, may all be so described. The 
great scholar and saint, John Mason 


Neale, by his translations of ancient 
and medizval hymus opened the eyes 
of the ordinary Englishman to the 
treasures of the Christian past. Such 
hymns as “Jesu, the very thought of 
Thee,” “Art thou weary, art thou lan- 
guid?” “Brief life is here our portion,” 
“O happy band of pilgrims,” have be- 
come part of English life. They are 
translations which are better than the 
originals. The preseut writer well re- 
members the impression made upon 
him as a boy by Dr. Neule’s rendering 
of “Alleluia, dulce carmen” :— 


Alleulia, song of sweetness, 
Voice of joy that cannot die. 


How the lengthening twilight was 
flooded with that glad, eager music, 
until one almost saw the fiery faces of 
the glorious choir! Everything of Dr. 
Neale's, indeed, has the magic of natu- 
ral sounds and sights. 

But now come Mr. Percy Dearmer 
and Mr. Athelstan Riley, representing 
the same faith and cause that Neule 
and Keble did, to compile the perfect 
hymnal for us. The book is not with- 
out its merits. It includes, for in- 
stance, Mrs. Alexander’s muguiticeut 
rendering of the “Lorica” of St. DPuat- 
rick, that noble poem with the Pan- 
theist element in it, which is always 
found in Celtic Christianity. But 
where, by the way, is ra Jacopone's 
lovely hymn, the Franciscan “Stabat 
Mater” of the Nativity?) It gives the 
hymns as the authors wrote them. 
Bishop Ken's verse about the (inardian 
Angel Is given in “Glory to Thee, my 
Goi, this night.” and the Sybil Is re- 
stored to the “Dies Irae,” from which 
she is absent In every English version 
except Crashaw’s. 

It is when the compilers begin to 
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translate the old hymns themselves 
and to write new ones of their own 
that the trouble begins. There is not 
one poet among the whole six of them. 
Mr. Riley’s contributions number 
eleven. Here is a specimen of his orig- 
ina] work (No. 519):— 


Ye watchers and ye holy ones, 

Bright Seraphs, Cherubim and Thrones, 

Ruise the glad strain, Alleluia, 

Cry out Dominions, Princedoms, 
Powers, 

Virtues, Archangels, Angels’ choirs, 

Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia, 
Alleulia. 


The five Alleluias with which each 
verse ends are very emphatic, but in 
spite of them the whole composition 
is strangely joyless. It is, in fact, 
nothing but a catalogue of the differ- 
ent classes of the inhabitants of Para- 
dise, who each come forward and con- 
tribute their five Alleluias. An “end- 
less Alleluia” indeed! It is amazing 
to find this offered to us as “one of 
the best hymns in the English lan- 
guage.” 

Nowy, far be it from us to blame Mr. 
Riley and Mr. Dearmer for not being 
poets. A poet is a very rare occur- 
rence. But there are at present not 
a few living people who are able to 
write poetry. One is Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. “Sir Richard’s Song,” for in- 
stance, in his new book, is the essence 
of poetry, the very soul of romance. 
Mr. A. E. Housman and Mr. Yeats 
have both a real vein; and their gift 
is to be preferred before thousands of 
gold and silver. But seeing that Mr. 
Riley and Mr. Dearmer have it not, 
why should they string together 
rhymes of this kind and include them 
among “the worthiest expressions of 
the Christian creed”? The transla- 
tions are, if possible, worse than the 
new work. Any one who undertakes 
to translate medisevel hymns should 
first himself feel the extraordinary 
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beauty, the strange vibrating thrill of 
Christian things, and then should have 
a faculty of expression enabling him to 
render what he feels. It goes without 
saying that these requirements are 
very rarely fulfilled. The vast major- 
ity of our countrymen would, no doubt, 
prefer attending a football match in a 
Northern town on a November after- 
noon to assisting at the High Mass 
which Burne-Jones saw that July Sun- 
day in Beauvais Cathedral, of which 
he writes, “I remember it after thirty- 
seven years.” Mr. Riley and Mr. 
Dearmer would, no doubt, vote for the 
Mass, but they certainly will bring no 
one else to church. To give an in- 
stance. Can anything be more pedes- 
trian, more utterly unwinged and 
jejune, one would think more uusing- 
able, than the rendering in this book 
of “Christe, sanctorum decus ange- 
lorum’’? (No. 242). There exists a very 
lovely rendering of this hymn by Dr. 
Littledale, of which the compilers 
might have availed themselves. There 
are in it worlds of Gothic aspiration, 
and a brightness as of morning sun- 
shine through the windows of Char- 
tres. But the compilers have preferred 
to try their own hand, and have pro- 
duced this kind of result:— 


May the blest Mother of our God and 
Saviour, 

May the celestial company of Angels, 

May the assembly of the Saints in 
glory, 

Ever assist us. 


Let us take at random one or two ex- 
amples of the sort of thing with which 
the book is crammed. This is the way 
in which Mr. M. J. Blacker goes on 
for eight verses about the dedication 
of a chureh:— 


Thus in our solemn feast of dedication, 

Graced with returning rites of due de- 
votion, 

Ever Thy children, year by year re- 
turning, 

Chant in Thy temple. 
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It is pure prose of the most banal and 
dreary kind. One remembers an ag- 
grieved parishioner saying “the ser- 
mons of our rector are not Scripture— 
they are lumber.” The efforts of the 
compilers of the English Hymnal may 
or may not be “Scripture’—they are 
certainly “lumber.” 

We will not multiply these quota- 
tions, but here is one from Mr. Lacey 
in praise of St. Peter (No. 226):— 


O kindly pastor unto whose apostolate 

The royal Master gave in charge the 
heavenly gate, 

In sin’s defiling bondage be our joy 
to gauge 

The reconciling virtue of thine em- 
bassage. 


Of this one may say, “marry, this is 
somewhat, this is rhyme.” But words 
more harshly devoid of music, more 
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blankly lacking in fire and glow, it is 
impossible to imagine. The bishops 
might have spared their powder and 
shot. Such “Invocation of Saints” as 
this is not likely to disturb the Prot- 
estantism of anybody. Enough has 
been said to show why those who care 
most for the beauty and mystery of 
the historic Christian faith need 
not be unduly depressed by the epis- 
copal condemnation of the English 
Hymnal, Fra Jacopone, hearing the 
“songs of joy innumerable” “in the 
byre of that poor inn,” Thomas of 
Celano calling on the “King of Majesty 
Tremendous” who is the “Fount of 
Pity” too, Charles Wesley wrestling 
with the “Traveller Unknown”—such 
as these have, indeed, given us “the 
worthiest expressions of the Christian 
creed,” but Mr. Lacey and Mr. Dear- 
mer are not of their company. 
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Helmholtz was fond of saying, in 


proof of the imperfections of the hu- 
man eye, that he would unhesitatingly 
reject any piece of work sent to him 
by an instrument-maker which should 
prove to be equally full of defects. It 
is needless to accumulate illustrations 
of a fact which is familiar to all sci- 
entific workers, and which the wisdom 
of the ages has vainly tried to combat 
in the aphorism that “seeing is believ- 
ing.” To give only one instance of the 
untrustworthiness of the human eye, it 
is still debated whether the so-called 
canals which the telescope seems to re- 
veal on the surface of Mars are not 
an optical delusion, due to the invet-- 
erate tendency of the eye to arrange 
separate and unconnected markings 
into a linear pattern. Any one who 
has watched a really good conjurer is 
well aware that seeing is not always 
believing: we see him quite distinctly 
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take a coin out of his left eye and con- 
vert a playing-card into a white rabbit; 
but all the same we do not believe that 
he does it. Yet it is almost entirely 
through the medium of this imperfect 
and deceptive instrument that we are 
obliged to prosecute those researches 
into the nature of things which, under 
the generic name of science, have done 
so much to change the conditions of 
life, and the outlook of mankind upon 
both the material and the spiritual uni- 
verse. Fortunately, we are able to 
check the messages which the eye 
sends to the brain by the indications 
of other senses, as well as to supple- 
ment its native weakness by instru- 
mental aids. Only those who have 
studied the singular aberrations into 
which a false notion of religion can 
lead the spirit of mankind will readily 
believe that, as Professor Gotch re- 
minded us in a recent Oxford lecture, 
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an attempt was made in the early days 
of these inventions to decry their use. 
A certain Somerset vicar made himself 
notorious by the vigor with which, in 
the seventeenth century, he inveighed 
against the use of the newly invented 
optic glasses, since they perverted 
vision, and made all things appear in 
an unnatural, and therefore a false, 
light. Microscopes and telescopes, with 
their array of lenses, he declared to be 
imposters, since a man could not see 
so well with two pair of spectacles as 
with one. Some asserted it to be sin- 
ful to assist the eyes, which were 
adapted by Providence to the capacity 
of the individual, whether good, bad, 
or indifferent. “It was argued that so- 
ciety at large would become demor- 
alized by the use of spectacles; they 
would give one man an unfair advan- 
tage over his fellow, and every man an 
unfair advantage over every woman, 
who could not be expected, on zsthetic 
and intellectual grounds, to adopt the 
practice.” We seem to have heard 
very similar reasoning on another sub- 
ject quite recently. Fortunately the 
common-sense of mankind is usually 
victorious over such reasoning. It is 
difficult to argue people out of the use 
of notoriously advantageous inventions. 
To persuade the scientific investigator to 
throw away his aids to vision would be 
as hard as to persuade the artillerist to 
abandon his big guns for the bows and 
arrows which Mr. Herbert Paul re- 
cently discovered to be more natural 
to man, 

Perhaps it is not often realized how 
entirely a great part of our knowledge 
is dependent upon the instrumental 
aids to vision. To take a single in- 
stance, modern bacteriology, which has 
already thrown such a flood of light 
upon the incidence and prevention of 
disease, would be impossible without 
the microscope. It is not without sig- 
nificance that the latest handbook to 
the use of the microscope. Sir Almroth 
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E. Wright's “Principles of Microscopy,” 
which has just been published by 
Messrs. Constable (21s. net), is the 
work, not of an optician, but of a 
pathologist. This admirable and sug- 
gestive work is too rigorously techuni- 
cal for review in our columns, but it 
serves us to take account of the re- 
markable advances which have been 
made in the construction and use of 
microscopes during the two and a half 
centuries which have elapsed since 
Leeuwenhoek first succeeded in grind- 
ing lenses that were able to reveal the 
hidden secrets of Nature. There is 
good reason to suppose that the first 
principles of microscopy were known 
in very early times. Layard dug up a 
convex lens of rock-crystal among the 
ruins of Nineveh, and it is practically 
certain that the exquisite gems of the 
ancient world could not have been cut 
in their minute detail without some 
such aid. But it was only with the 
advent of Leeuwenhoek’s genius that 
men began to realize how the micro- 
scope, as Berkeley puts it, “brings us, 
as it were, into a new world. It pre- 
sents us with a new scene of visible 
objects, quite different from what we 
behold with the naked eye.” Berkeley, 
indeed, thought this a doubtful advan- 
tage, because the structural details re- 
vealed by the microscope were too 
sinall to have any connection with tan- 
gible objects, “whereby we are taught 
to foresee what will ensue upon the 
approach or application of distant ob- 
jects to the parts of our own body, 
which much conduceth to its preserva- 
tion.” But for once the acute philos- 
opher of Cloyne was wrong. The re- 
searches of Spallanzani and his suc- 
cessors, culminating in the epoch-mak- 
ing work of Pasteur, have taught us 
that minute forms of life which we 
only know through the microscope have 
a most direct bearing upon our health 
and well-being; a knowledge of them 
does, in short, very distinctly conduce 
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to our preservation. Sir Almroth Wright 
reminds us that microscopical research 
in biology, on which modern theories of 
life and hygiene are so entirely de- 
pendent, is oddly connected with “the 
fact that particular dyes are fast only 
upon particular textures—a fact which 
sooner or later enforces itself upon the 
attention of every purchaser of ho- 
siery.” It is not so much improvements 
in microscopes as in their use which 
have made them such potent aids to 
the biologist and bacteriologist. The 
discovery that certain stains or dyes 
will adhere to one set of tissues or 
organisms, whilst having no affinity 
with others, has enabled us to make 
great advances in identifying the va- 
rious structures in a microscopic sec- 
tion, and work on these lines depends 
mainly upon “the invention and ex- 
ploitation of new methods of differen- 
tial staining.” As an instrument of 
biological research the modern micror 
scope is sufficiently powerful. A good 
instrument is now capable of showing 
an object which is only one-hundred- 
thousandth part of an inch in diameter: 
and this is not far from the theoretical 
minimum visible, which depends on the 
wave-length of light. Mr. Gordon’s 
remarkable discovery of the possibil- 
ities of the so-called tandem micro- 
scope, which is described in the last 
chapter of Sir Almroth Wright’s book, 
indicates that we may before long ob- 
tain a still higher degree of resolution; 
but the imperfections of the human eye 
render it at least doubtful whether it 
will be able to use more powerful mi- 
croscopes to any advantage. Poor hu- 
manity is at fault again. 

We are led from the infinitely little 
to the infinitely great by another book 
which lies before us, Mr. James 
Baikie’s “Through the Telescope” (A. 
and C. Black, 5s. net). The telescope 
has done as much as the microscope 
for man’s practical mastery of the 
world. Without it, navigation would 


still be an empirical art, and we should 
have no certain rules by which the 
sailor might steer across the great 
oceans with every expectation of a 
safe landfall. Mr. Baikie’s chief con- 
cern in this lucid and agreeable book 
is with those celestial objects which 
can be profitably studied through such 
a telescope as is within the reach of 
the average amateur. But in his in- 
troductory chapter he gives a succinct 
account of the evolution of the tele- 
scope. The world is still in doubt as 
to its actual inventor, but there ig a 
consensus of opinion that the man who 
first showed what marvels of discovery 
lay in the simple-seeming optic tube 
was “starry Galileo.” His telescope 
was a very humble instrument—the 
sort of thing that any intelligent 
schoolboy can now make unto himself 
at an expenditure of a very few shil- 
lings—yet Proctor was right in saying 
that “if we regard the absolute im- 
portance of the discoveries effected by 
different telescopes, few, perhaps, will 
rank higher than the little tube now 
lying in the Tribune of Galileo at 
Florence.” The popular idea of a 
telescope is that it is merely used for 
making out the details of heavenly 
objects, and that an increase in size 
and definition is the sole desideratum 
of astronomers. As a matter of fact, 
this is only one, and perhaps not the 
most important, use of the astronomi- 
cal telescope. The whole science of 
navigation depends for its accuracy on 
the adaptation of the telescope to find 
the exact direction of a star or planet, 
and a comparatively small telescope 
does this work better than any of the 
great modern instruments. A thirteen- 
inch refractor was selected for the pur- 
poses of the international photographic 
survey of the heavens, in which some 
millions of stars, of which the great 
majority are for ever invisible to the 
naked eye, are mapped. The spectro 
scope, too, which has told such aston- 
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ishing things about the constitution 
and motions of far-distant star-systems, 
does not need a very large telescope te 
do its work. Probably no further at- 
tempt will be made to construct an in- 
strument as large as Lord Rosse’s six- 
foot reflector. We shall never be able 
to make a telescope powerful enough 
to resolve with any certainty the in- 
The Spectator. 


teresting question as to the habitability 
of the planets, and messages from 
Mars, if we ever receive them, will 
come by some kind of wireless teleg- 
raphy or thought transference. But 
there is some cause for gratification at 
the achievements of human intelli- 
gence, thus working with the aid of a 
few pieces of glass and metal 





THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


The good relations that now exist 
between England and France were cer- 
tain sooner or later to breathe new life 
into the project of a Channel tunnel. 
It has all the merits which are best cal- 
culated to make a scheme popular. Its 
construction would involve problems of 
great scientific interest. The raising of 
the capital required would be watched 
with keen interest by thousands who 
have neither the means nor the wish to 
become shareholders. Journalists would 
naturally favor a scheme which fur- 
nished them with a large supply of 
“copy,” which could be used at ali 
times of the year. The travelling pub- 
lic would rejoice in being spared a pas- 
sage which even the consciousness of 
maritime pre-eminence has not made 
agreeable to every Englishman. And 
on the top of all comes the inquiry: 
What is the good of being friends if 
we are to keep our doors as closely 
locked as in the days when the two na- 
tions were sworn foes? All these argu- 
ments, except the last, had even 
greater weight a quarter of a century 
ago than they have to-day. But they 
failed to convince Englishmen that it 
was wise to divest themselves of an ad- 
vantage which makes them so excep- 
tionally secure against invasion as the 
possession of a sea frontier. Has any- 
thing happened in the Interval to call 
for a reconsideration of the objections 


formerly urged against such a pro- 
posal? 

Let us concede at once that the only 
objections that can be brought forward 
against a Channel tunnel are military 
objections. From every other point of 
view, it is a project that may safely be 
left to the decision of the investing pub- 
lic. If the War Office and the Admi- 
ralty are willing to stand the risk, the 
question becomes one that financiers 
are quite competent to settle for them- 
selves. Since the question has again 
been raised, it has been confidently as- 
serted that the professional advisers of 
the Government have changed their 
minds as regards the question of na- 
tional safety. In some unexplained way, 
the old objections have lost all their 
force. Thus we have General Turner 
pouring scorn upon the “extraordinary 
notion that a scintilla of danger would 
be created to this country” by the con- 
struction of the tunnel. That it could 
possibly constitute “a factor of war” is, 
he thinks, ‘“‘wholly inconsistent with the 
dictates of common sense.” yeneral 
Turner is “an artillery officer of long 
experience,” and his opinion has what- 
ever additional weight can be given it 
by the fact that he is a director of the 
Channel Tunnel Company. The Daily 
News, while mourning over the difficul- 
ties which science still has to meet 
from the men whose business is “not to 
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bring nations together, but to keep 
them apart,” is cheered by the reflec- 
tion that these misguided advisers are 
no longer of one mind. Even members 
of the Army Council “are said to be 
favorable” to the scheme. When we 
ask for some evidence not merely that 
military or naval experts have changed 
their opinions, but that they have done 
so with good reason, we fail to see any 
material change between the situation 
to-day and the situation in 1883. The 
reassuring considerations which are 
now offered us turn, with one rémark- 
able exception, to be noticed presently, 
on the alleged ease of rendering the 
tunnel useless in the event of its be- 
coming a source of danger. The list of 
expedients available for this purpose is 
more imposing than reassuring. It 
could be blocked or blown up so easily 
that there would be no need of destroy- 
ing it even in the case of war. The 
supply of air could be stopped, and the 
invading army asphyxiated. The 
French promoters are willing to carry 
the approach to the entrance on their 
side across the open sands, so that the 
invading force would be exposed on its 
way to the tunnel to the fire of the 
British fleet. It will be seen that these 
safeguards are all directed against the 
same danger—the danger that the tun- 
nel will be utilized for the landing of 
the first invading force. But this is 
not at all the only or even the chief 
use that might be made of it in time 
of war. The way in which it would 
probably threaten our safety is of a 
different kind. Let us imagine that 
a small invading force—one of those 
“raids” against which even the blue 
water school will not promise us abso- 
lute security—has effected a landing 
from boats, and succeeded in occupying 
for a short time the country near Do- 
ver. The mouth of the tunnel, we will 
assume, has been “blocked and blown 
in,’”’ but General Turner himself admits 
that this amount of injury could be re- 


paired “at comparatively small cost.” 
That cost would no doubt be forth- 
coming, and the tunnel would then 
serve for the passage of as large an 
army as the French Government 
thought well to send. No doubt if that 
more complete destruction which Gen- 
eral Turner naturally deprecates had 
been effected, this risk would be 
avoided. But its removal only intro- 
duces another. The responsibility of 
destroying some twenty millions of 
property by merely pressing a button is 
so burdensome that it is conceivable, to 
say the least, that the button might not 
be pressed in time. The man on the 
spot would be waiting for the final or- 
der. The men at headquarters would 
argue that the fact of his being on the 
spot made him the best judge whether 
the right moment had come. The ma- 
chinery of destruction when applied on 
a great scale might not operate with 
the same certainty that had character- 
ized it in the experimental trials, and 
in the end the mouth of the tunnel 
might be in the enemy’s hands, and the 
damage done to it not be beyond re- 
pair. It is even possible that the pre- 
mature destruction of the tunnel, the 
result of a sudden access of over-cau- 
tion, might be the last disturbing factor 
in the relations between us and France, 
and so precipitate hostilities. 

All these sources of risk, however, 
pale before the terrors of the last safe 
guard which the advocates of this pro 
ject hold out to us. General Turner 
pleads that an international agreement 
that the tunnel shal] not in any con- 
tingency be utilized for purposes of 
war “is not beyond the range of prac- 
tical politics,” and the Daily News ends 
by disavowing the possibility of devis- 
ing means for the sudden destruction of 
the tunnel, and holds that it is “in the 
way of neutralization that the safe 
guards against panic or danger are to 
be sought.” In consideration of an in- 
crease in the imports from the Conti- 
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ment, and the comfort of week-enders 
with a taste for foreign countries, we 
are to reduce England to the level of 
Belgium or Switzerland, to subject her 
to the disadvantages attendant upon 
the exchange of a sea frontier for a 
land one, and to give her in exchange 
such problematical security as is af- 
forded by the doubtful willingness of 
the other Powers to enforce a neutral- 
ity which they might not be sorry to 
see broken. The neutralization of Bel- 
gium has not prevented the German 
staff from including in their calcula- 
tions in the case of war the march of a 
German army on the northern frontier 
of France, and the Swiss are not more 
easy, in view of a possible violation of 
their own frontiers, neutralized though 
they be. We are grateful to both our 
advisers for indicating thus plainly the 
price which we are in the end to pay 
for the Channel tunnel. We are to 
give up the sea in consideration of the 
questionable security of a European 
guarantee. The truth is that the ad- 
The Economist. 


vantages and the dangers of a Channel 
tunnel do not admit of comparison. 
The promoters of the scheme are in the 
position of a surgeon who advises a pa- 
tient to submit to a highly dangerous 
internal operation in order to gain ex- 
emption from colds in the head. The 
consequences of the Channel tunnel 
falling into other hands than ours are 
incalculable. All we can say of them 
is that at their worst they might mean 
a national overthrow, too complete to 
leave any hope of recovery. We are 
asked to set this tremendous, if remote, 
calamity, against increased trade, unifi- 
eation of gauge in the English and 
French railways, and the doubtful bene- 
fit to the French estimation of England 
involved in the increasing crowds of 
English excursionists. All these bless- 
ings put together would be dearly 
bought even if they brought us nothing 
worse than the panics which we should 
have from time to time to endure in 
order to make them our own. 





THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 


In this remarkable woman, who is 
amongst the victims of the winter, the 
country has lost a figure belonging pre- 
eminently to that Victorian era which 
we seem already to have left behind. 
To elderly men and women of the pres- 
ent day the Baroness Burdett-Coutts is 
associated with the memories of their 
youth as a type of the Lady Bountiful; 
to the younger generation she is little 
more than a name. There must be few 
indeed who can recollect the Baroness 
as a bright ornament of the Court of 
the young Queen, as the great lady 
‘whose personality fascinated, whose en- 
tertainments were the talk of the town. 
But slightly the senior of her Sovereign, 
she seems in many ways to have illus- 


trated in the subject those qualities 
which especially endeared the ruler to 
her people. Unbounded kindness of 
heart combined with a sober judg- 
ment, an emphatic recognition of the 
common humanity of rich and poor, 
and a tender solicitude for those trials 
of the family which afflict all alike— 
these were qualities shining brightly 
both in the late Queen and in the 
wealthy lady who was her early friend. 
Probably nothing made Queen Victoria 
more widely popular than her prompt 
and kindly messages of sympathy with 
the sufferers from some mining acci- 
dent or disaster at sea, the personal 
note struck at once and meeting with a 
ready and heart-felt response through- 
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out the nation. Soin many of the more 
notable benefactions of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts the personal element 
was conspicuous. The provision 
through the Shoe-black Brigade of a 
means of livelihood for the boys of Lon- 
don, the rescue from starvation of the 
fishing population of Cape Clear, the 
feeding of destitute school children, the 
women’s home at Shepherd’s Bush, are 
examples of the direct character of her 
alms-giving and of the keen sympathy 
with actual sufferings which it indi- 
eated. Of that assistance to individ- 
uals, rendered—if report speak true— 
with such lavish and yet discriminating 
kindness, it is impossibie to write; but 
in her more public acts it is still the 
direct attempt to alleviate suffering 
which is largely conspicuous. Lady 
Burdett-Coutts grew up in an age when 
well-doing was less vexed by doubts 
and less vigorously questioned as to its 
ultimate results than is now the case. 
She gave freely, and she gave in the 
full confidence thet the men and women 
and children to whom she gave would 
be the better for her giving. Far-off 
results in the permanent raising of na- 
tional life were perhaps less in her 
view than the relief of immediate want 
and the shedding of some rays of sun- 
shine on dreary lives. Nothing, per- 
haps, shows more signally her deep 
kindness of heart and quickness of im- 
agination than her efforts to improve 
the lot of domestic animals. The So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals would never have attained to 
its present position of widespread use- 
fulness—how wide is its sphere of ac- 
tion every magistrate knows—but for 
Lady Burdett-Coutts’s support; and she 
showed her generous and wise belief in 
human nature, as well as her human- 
ity, in making it a point of honor with 
a costermonger to drive a well-kept 
handsome beast. 

Lady Burdett-Coutts was, indeed, 


The Speaker. 


very far from being the mere: giver of 
money. She could undertake an enter- 
prise of pith and moment and carry it 
into execution. The endowment of a 
colonial bishopric, the construction of a 
church and schools in a poor district— 
such acts as these were princely ex- 
amples of liberality following accus- 
tomed lines. It was a much more orig: 
inal conception, at the time, to buy up- 
the whole of a slum district and build 
model dwellings on its site, or to found 
a new market. Success may not have 
attended every attempt of this kind to 
ameliorate town life; but such efforts 
as hers have paved the way for munic- 
ipal action on a larger scale and for 
the more careful study of the problems 
of overcrowding which distinguishes 
the present day. An impatience with 
the slow working of private benevo- 
lence, a rebellion against the economic 
conditions which make abject poverty 
possible in a civilized community, are 
features of the thought of to-day which. 
were unknown when Lady Burdett- 
Coutts entered upon her life of benefi- 
cence. 

But the present eagerness to abol- 
ish suffering might never have ex- 
isted but for such notable attempts to 
cope with the ills of mankind as those 
of Lord Shaftesbury, Lady Burdett- 
Coutts, and other early social reform- 
ers. Lady Burdett-Coutts recognized 
the obligation on a citizen of great 
wealth to apply that wealth to the ben- 
efit of the less fortunate of her fellow- 
eountrymen. Such a recognition of the 
duties of citizenship works in many 
ways. It not only stimulates imitation, 
but sets people thinking; and the unrest 
of the present time in the face of dire 
poverty and trouble may be in no small 
degree due to the conspicuous efforts 
of great philanthropists to do good after 
a simple and direct fashion to those 
who struck them as most needing their 
assistance. 
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THE SEA. 


A famous writer, I think it was 
Thackeray, said to a serious young 
man, “Do you like the play?” 

“Which play?’ was the guarded an- 
swer. 

“You great stupid! 
Play.” 

So to all sea-lovers, professional or 
amateur, the sea is just The Sea, and 
the facts that it is a large body of salt 
water, a navigable element, or even “a 
weak solution of drowned men” are 
merely incidental. I would go further 
and say that unless you are born with 
the sea in your heart you will never 
find it, though you may become aware 
of the incidental facts mentioned 
above. There is something ludicrously 
ineffective about the highly-colored 
work of art hung up outside post offices 
and police stations to illustrate the ad- 
vantages of joining the Royal Navy. 
Opportunities of seeing the world, pro- 
visions to the value of 1s. 6d. a day, 
the pleasant uniform of a chief war- 
rant officer, the prospect of a pension— 
I’ll venture to say that the young man 
who is induced to join the Navy by 
these baits never really goes to sea 
at all. Do the authorities think that a 
boy runs away to sea because he wants 
to go to China or to become an admiral? 
Some men are constitutionally inca- 
pable of going to sea. I do not mean 
that they are made ill by it; very often 
they are what is called “good sailors.” 
They may go to China and Peru, may 
cross the Line and double the Horn, 
but they never go to sea. The sea re- 


I mean The 


mains for them so much water; to be 
crossed, perhaps, even to be enjoyed. 
It is not that they are stupid or unob- 
servant; it is merely that they are im- 
mune from the sea as a man may be 
immune from measles. Nowhere has 
this immunity from the sea been bet- 


ter expressed than in that delightful 
book of the late Frank Stockton, 
“The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine.” It is not that these 
good ladies were matter-of-fact—Defoe 
was matter-of-fact—but that for them 
there was no sea, only quantities of 
water. 

These remarks are necessary to em- 
phasize the truth that the fascination 
of the sea does not depend upon the 
size of it or upon long voyages. But, 
on the other hand, that the fascination 
of the sea is not a mere poetical con- 
vention is proved by the fact that the 
two finest living writers about the sea 
are, or have been, professional sailors 
—“Pierre Loti” and Mr. Joseph Con- 
rad. There is, by the way, curious 
material for the psychologist in the 
reflection that while we English are 
accepted as rulers of the sea, a French- 
man and a Pole are to-day its most 
vivid interpreters. More than that, it 
was another Frenchman, Victor Hugo, 
who beyond any man insisted on the 
true conception of the sea, that con- 
ception which is at the same time clas- 
sical and the child’s, of the sea as a 
personality, or, as the Greeks said, 
Poseidon. Read “Les Travailleurs de 
la Mer,” and you will never again think 
of the sea as a large body of salt 
water. Once admit this conception, 
and it no longer seems remarkable that 
the sea upon which Ulysses wandered 
was so very small. Homer's concep- 
tion of the sea was the true and en- 
during one. Wherever there is salt 
water there is Poseidon. The mystery 
of the sea is not in the size of it, nor 
is its terror in its power of drowning 
or battering. You may be suffocated 
by an escape of gas or battered to 
death in a cab accident, but you do 
not think of gas or cabs as implacable 
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deities. It is this character of the sea 
as a single and mighty personality that 
secures it for ever in the minds of men 
from the blighting effects of mechan- 
ical invention. Steam and electricity 
do not destroy the romance of the sea 
except for those who are incapable of 
feeling it. 

The sea, any sea, may for the pur- 
poses of human emotion—which is the 
only thing that matters—be divided 
into the open sea and its borders. To 
the open sea belongs chiefly the char- 
acter of mystery. It is in the open sea 
that all the unexplained tragedies 
which are summed up in the word 
“missing” take place. The spell of 
calms, the glamour of tropical nights, 
the strange fury of cyclones, all the 
phenomena which affect the human 
imagination with a sense of the pre- 
ternatural are associated with the open 
sea. But, oddly enough, it is at the 
borders of the sea that you are made 
aware of its sharper terrors. At the 
meeting of sea and land occur most of 
the tragedies and heroisms that stir the 
blood with pity or pride. To the sailor 
in wild weather the pressing danger is 
not from the sea, but from the land. 
Lighthouses have their topographical 
uses, of course, but their chief message 
to the sailor is “Keep away.” 

This peril of the land is forcibly 
brought home to me to-day. The room 
in which this article is being written 
looks out upon the Atlantic. For three 
days now a gale has been blowing in 
from the North, and as far as one can 
see the bay is filled with a rabble of 
gray waves breaking in a continuous 
roar like that of a dozen express trains. 
At the cliff’s edge you can lean upon 
the wind as you lean on a railing. All 
along the shore the rocks are encrusted 
with half-dried rusty foam like the 
bloody froth on the jaws of an in- 
furiated beast. Looking down into a 
partially sheltered cove, it is filled with 
what looks like the quivering yellow 


fleeces of sheep. It is a compound of 
sand and foam churned up from the 
cauldron of the sea. For many yards 
inland the air is filled with flying 
yellow fiakes, as big as your hand, 
beaten by the storm to the tough tex- 
ture of whipped white of egg. Every 
time the sea meets an isolated rock a 
column of white spray flies up 100ft. 
or more into the air. The noise of the 
concussion is drowned in the general 
roar. A moment later the black rock 
is veined with gleaming threads as the 
water pours back into the sea. But all 
this noise and tumult is less significant 
of the real peril to sailors than the 
fact that here, where ordinarily there 
passes much coasting traffic, for three 
days there has not been visible any- 
where a sail or the smoke of a steamer. 
It is the nearness, the homeliness of 
so many sea-tragedies that gives them 
their poignancy. Less than two years 
ago a large barque was wrecked near 
the Land’s End, with the loss of 
twenty-three lives. The history of the 
day and night preceding the disaster, 
as given by survivors at the inquest, 
was one of the most thrilling stories I 
have ever heard. But the astonishing 
thing was that the three men who were 
saved jumped ashore from the wreck. 
It was as near a thing as that. The 
circumstances of the final struggle were 
so awful that in speaking of them, a 
man who had seen the vessel beating 
about on the previous day, a mild 
man, a lover and painter of the sea 
in all its moods, broke into curses and 
shook his fist at the now smiling and 
purring water at our feet. Looking 
down into the cove it was hard to be- 
lieve that that little pile of matchwood 
was all that remained of a barque of 
2000 tons. 

There is a picture that will always 
live in my memory as an illustration 
of the sea perils which endure to the 
very confines of the land. On a bright 
Sunday morning last spring I was idly 
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looking out of my window while wait- 
ing for breakfast. There was some 
wind, but its effects were only remark- 
able where the sea met the land in a 
line of white, a little accentuated at a 
point where the cliffs fall away at the 
opening of a charnel only navigable at 
certain states of the tide. It was 
now high water, and a three-masted 
schooner was apparently making the 
channel. As I watched her, some pe- 
culiarity of motion, or lack of motion, 
some novelty in her position, infin- 
itesimal at that distance, caught my at- 
tention. Almost before the impression 
became conscious a streak of light, so 
pale against the morning gray that if I 
had not known its meaning I should 
hardly have seen it, slowly soared up 
from the schooner and fell in a grace- 
ful curve. By stress of weather or 
mishandling the schooner was on the 
bar and her crew were firing rockets 
for assistance. Here, on a_ bright 
spring morning, was I in a warm room 
waiting for breakfast, and out there, 
so near that with a glass I could 
see their little black figures mov- 
ing, were men calling for their 
lives. In an incredibly short time the 
lifeboat was alongside, bobbing about 
in the rough white water over the bar 
in a ridiculously homely manner, and 
the peril was over. 
Ceuntry Life. 


A very pitiful story is told about a 
man belonging to these parts noted 
for his courage and skill as a seaman. 
Unlike most sailors he was a magnif- 
icent swimmer. After an adventurous 
life he was wrecked on this coast not 
very far from his home. His body 
was found—in a ploughed field. As the 
finders said, “his fingers and toes were 
worn to stumps.” He had swum 
ashore through a terrific sea, climbed 
an almost perpendicular cliff, to die of 
exhaustion in a ploughed field within 
walking distance of his home. 

Incidents like these help to keep 
alive the classical conception of the 
sea’s implacability persisting even be- 
yond its borders. To most women, I 
fancy, the sea is feminine. They hate 
and love the sea as they hate and love 
war. They hate it because it is their 
rival in the passions of men, and love 
it because it is a test of men. Here, 
at the edge of the Atlantic, on Sundays 
and holidays, you may see the wives 
and mothers and lovers of sailors 
drawn down to the sea by an irresiat- 
ible fascination. They gaze at it, ap- 
parently without pleasure, but never 
with indifference. There is in their 
regard a mingling of distrust and sul- 
len defiance. They are keeping an eye 
on their rival. 

Charles Marriott. 





THE CONNUBIAL 


Smith. Oh! do sit still, dear. What 
are you wriggling about for? 

Mrs. S. I was only putting my hat 
straight, darling. 

Smith. Never mind your hat. I 
want to keep her quite steady. Don’t 
you see that chap down there taking 
a snapshot at us? 
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Mrs. 8. Of course I do. That's why 
I wanted—— Look out, dear, here 
come the Browns. They live in the 
white house just below us, you know. 
Bow, dear, they’re quite good people. 

Smith. He can’t steer straight, any- 
how — barging us into a beastly patch 
of chimney smoke like that. 
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Mrs. 8S. Look out! there’s a crow 
coming. Oh, do be careful, it’s one 
of those fierce ones. 

Smith. Where? — which way? — lI 
can’t see it. 

Mrs. 8S. On your left. He's coming 
right at us—— O-o-oh! 

Smith. Missed him by a hair, by 
Jove! Confound these birds, we shall 
have to exterminate them. 

Mrs. S. That would be rather a 
pity, too—the children like to see 
them about. Still we could keep a few 
in cages for them to look at, couldn’t 
we? What's it rocking for now? 

Smith. That’s because you’re wrig- 
gling again. You’re making it rock. 

Mrs. S. Vm not. I’m absolutely 
rigid. There’s something wrong—I 
kuow there is! Oh, what is it? 

Smith. Only a bit of a squall. Here 
comes the breeze. There—now she’s 
shifting. That’s fine, isn’t it? 

Mrs. S. Yes, dear; but I shall be 
awake all night with earache after 
this. I’ve forgotten the cotton-wool 
again. Why, there’s a bit just below. 

Smith. No—that’s a sheep; and look 
at that little car crawling along. 
Aren't you glad we sold ours for this? 

Mrs. 8S. Yes, dear, for most things, 
but of course one misses not having 
the road near to fall on. There now— 
it’s beginning to wobble again. Do 
make it stop—there’s no wind now! 

Smith. Well, I'm trying to—I expect 
it's that off-wing wants a little 
oil. 

Mrs. 8. That’s made it worse! Oh, 
we're going—oh—oh! 

Smith. For heaven’s sake leave go. 
How can I see to things with you 
¢clinging round my neck? There, she’s 
right again now. 

Mrs. S. I'm sorry, dear, but when it 
does like that I always think of the 
children. 

Smith. Well, so do I—but if you are 
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going to lose your head every time we 
tilt 1 shan’t bring you up with me 
again. 

Mrs. 8. Don’t say that—I couldn’t 
bear to let you come alone, darling. 

Smith. Shall we have the sherry and 
sandwiches now? You've got them, 
haven’t you? 

Mrs. S. I had until we began to 
wobble, then I put them on the little 
shelf behind. 

Smith. There is no little shelf be- 
hind. I took it off before we started to 
lighten her. You've dropped them 
overboard, that’s what you’ve done. 

Mrs. S. Vm so sorry--but I tied 
them to a gas-bag, so we can soon pick 
them up. 

Smith. One gas-bag won’t keep them 
both up—there they are, drifting over 
the ground just above the road down 
there. What’s that chap waving for? 

Mrs. 8S. He’s not waving, he’s leap- 
ing up and trying to catch them before 
they float over the wall. It’s a poor 
old tramp. Look, he’s got them. He 
thinks it’s a present—he’s looking up 
and taking his cap off to us. How 
sweet! 

Smith, Very sweet—to drop things 
overboard like that. You’re always do- 
ing it. 

Mrs. S. It was quite an accident. If 
you are hungry let’s go home and have 
lunch. 

Smith. I’m not particularly hungry. 

Mrs. 8S. Well, personally, I couldn’t 
touch a bit of anything. The oxcilla- 
tion always makes me rather queer— 
and you're looking a little green, dear. 

Smith, Green—nonsense—I’m all 
right—it never has any effect on me. 
Still, of course, if you really want to 
go home I'll take you at once. 

Mrs. S. Thank you, darling—we’ve 
had a simply perfect fly, but I should 
love to lie down a little while on a 
fixed sofa. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The latest series of reprints bears 
the title “Ihe Novel-Books.” It is 
handy in form and exclusively devoted 
to tiction. 


Professor Burrows has written a 
short account of the systematic excava- 
tious which are being carried out in 
Crete, and of the results which they 
have yielded up to the present time. 
The book will shortly be published by 
Mr. Murray. 


A new book which will soon be 
published by Mr. Murray is a daring 
glimpse into the future of England, 
when Socialistic government bus had 
full sway for a year or two. It is in 
the form of a sensational novel, and it 
concludes that the rule of the “masses” 
by the “masses” for the ‘“‘masses” must 
bring its own downfall. The pubiisher 
himself has no idea of the identity of 
the author. 


A movement has been started to 
erect a memorial to the Irish writer, 
Gerald Griffin, in his native city of 
Limerick. The memorial will take the 
form of a new school for boys, under 
the management of the Christian 
Brothers, with a statue of Griffin in 
a niche facing the Cathedral. Griffin 
entered the Order of the Christian 
Brothers after he had won literary 
fame by the publication of “The Col- 
legians.” 


Maxim Gorki is beginning the pub- 
lication at St. Petersburg of his im- 
pressions of America. No one will be 
surprised to learn that they were not 
agreenble. The first bears the title of 
“The City of the Yellow Devil.” Suc- 
ceeding sketches are to be entitled 
“The Kingdom of Boredom,” “The 


Mob,” and “Charlie Maine.” Gorki 
coufines himself in the first sketch to 
the description of the poorest parts of 
New York. And he spares not, nor is 
feeble in invective. 


“The Book of the V. C.,” by A. L 
Haydon (E. P. Dutton & Co.) is a rec- 
ord of the deeds of heroism for which 
the Victoria Cross has been bestowed 
from its institution in 1857 to the pres- 
ent time. It is not, of course, a record 
of all the deeds thus rewarded: but it 
is a story of the most notable of them. 
Here are tales of gallantry from all the 
fields on which England’s “far-flung 
battle line” has faced the foe: from 
the Crimea, from India, from the rocky 
passes of Afghanistan, from Zululand, 
Egypt, the Soudan and South Africa, 
and from far Tibet, where the last 
trophy was won in 1904. The stories 
are graphically yet simply told and are 
fully illustrated. Readers, young or 
old, who have a love of adventure, will 
find these true stories as thrilling as 
the inventions of romancers. Appen- 
dixes give complete lists of all recip- 
ients of the Cross. 


There is room for at least two opin- 
ions as to whether it was worth while 
to explore the letters, diaries and news- 


* papers of the eighteenth century and the 


early part of the nineteenth century for 
material for the history of the most 
prominent actresses of that time: but 
if the work were to be done, it could 
searcely huve been more shrewdly and 
humorously done than in John Fyvie'’s 
“Comedy Queens of the Georgian Era” 
(E. P. Dutton & Co). Mr. Fyvie 
chooses twelve subjects for his 
sketches, among them Lavinia Fenton, 
Charlotte Charke, Margaret or “Peg” 
Woffington, Elizabeth Farren, Mary 
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Robinson or “Perdita,” Dora Jordan 
and Harriot Mellon. Of eight of the 
twelve he is able to give portraits. In- 
cidentally these biographies throw a 
good deal of light not only on the 
drama but the social life of the period, 
and not a few exalted personages fig- 
ure in the narratives. 


Mr. W. Basil Worsfold has consti- 
tuted himself the historian of “Lord 
Milner’s Work in South Africa” from 
its commencement in 1897, when Lord 
Milner went out to succeed Lord Ros- 
mead, the year after the ill-starred 
Jameson raid, to the signing of the 
peace of Vereenburg in 1902. This 
closes the first period of Lord Milner’s 
administration, a period of storm and 
stress, of conspiracy and war, of sus- 
picion and misrepresentation. Mr. 
Worsfold has had access to all pub- 
lished documents and to some informa- 
tion hitherto unpublished, and his nar- 
rative has the vividness of personal 
impression resulting from two consid- 
erable periods of residence in South 
Africa. Whether the time has yet 
come for writing the history of this 
period may perhaps be doubted. The 
events treated have not yet receded far 
enough into the past to be seen in their 
proper perspective. But Mr. Worsfold 
writes with the calmness and delibera- 
tion of an historian, though he is at no 
pains to disguise his sympathy with 
that man of invincible purpose of 
whom Lord Goschen said that “difficul- 
ties could not conquer, disasters could 
not cow, and obloquy could never 
move.” Mr. Worsfold’s volume, re- 
cording the events of this period of 
South African history, finds publication 
happily, just as another period is clos- 
ing with the magnanimous grant by 
England both to the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony of the rights of 
a self-governing colony under man- 
hood suffrage without any discrimina- 
tion against the Dutch. Mr. Worsfold’s 
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book, which is illustrated with por- 
traits and a map, is published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


There is no lack of material relating 
to the life of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
His own note-books are full of auto- 
biographical details, written with the 
charming candor of a man communing 
with his journal: and the compendious 
“Life” written by his son Julian, the 
briefer “Study” by his son-in-law, Mr. 
Lathrop, and the reminiscences of his 
friends Horatio Bridge and Elizabeth 
Peabody, not to mention Moncure D. 
Conway’s biography, abound in inter- 
esting particulars. But Hawthorne’s 
shy and elusive personality, the rich- 
ness of his imagination, the rare deli- 
eacy and beauty of his style, and his 
relations to other writers of his period, 
especially those of the “transcendental’’ 
group, make his life and career a fasci- 
nating subject of study, and there may 
well be a welcome for the new “Life of 
Hawthorne,” by Mr. Frank Preston 
Stearns, which the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
publishes. Mr. Stearns enters more 
fully into a critical analysis and study 
of Hawthorne’s works than either of 
the earlier biographers: but he does not 
neglect personal details and some of 
the facts which he has grouped, espe- 
cially in his earlier chapters, throw a 
good deal of light upon the conditions 
which shaped Hawthorne’s career and 
influenced his mind. Mr. Stearns has 
the advantage derived from personal 
impressions, for he was a contemporary 
and college friend of Julian Hawthorne, 
and had seen both Mr. and Mrs. Haw- 
thorne in their home at Concord. 
Among the illustrations there are two 
portraits of Hawthorne and one of his 
friend Bridge, and views of his birth- 
place, and of the Old Manse and the 
Wayside. There is no view of the red, 
cottage at Lenox which was for a tim@ 
his home, but as it was some years agq 
destroyed by fire this is not surprising$ 











